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PREFACE. 

This thesis was written under the direction of Professor 
Hugo Albert Rennert, Head of the Department of Ro- 
manics at the University of Pennsylvania, whose kindness 
and helpful criticism I wish to acknowledge with sincere 
gratitude. 

I wish also to express my thanks to the Austrian au- 
thorities, both secular and clerical, with whom I was 
brought into contact during my researches in the summer 
of 1908. 

To all these, but especially to Professor Rennert, it is due 
if I am able to set forth ** aliquid dignum promissis.'' 

Cl^ARA L. NiCOLAY. 

Bmyn Mawb, August, 1910. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

There is perhaps no Spanish poet of distinction of whose 
life we know as little as we do of that of Cristobal de Cas- 
tillejo. Nor do his works, though they contain not a few 
personal allusions and occasionally a date, help us materi- 
ally in constructing his biography. For these allusions arc 
extremely vague, and their uncertain character, while fruit- 
ful in conjectures, furnishes little ground on which to build 
the structure of his life with any certainty and satisfaction. 
Even the date of Castillejo's birth is still undetermined, 
while that of his death was long a disputed point, until 
finally settled by the researches of Ferdinand Wolf. To 
this eminent scholar we owe, in fact, almost everything 
that was known hitherto concerning the life of our poet. 

It has lK*cn the writer's good fortune to find a numl)er 

of documents relating to Caslillcjo in the Imperial Archives 

and in the Manuscript Department of the K. K. Hofbiblio- 

thck in Vienna, which throw some light on the life of the 

poet and which will be discussed in the following pages; 

much however must still be left to conjecture, pending the 

result of further investigations in the Archives of Madrid 

and Ciudad Rodrigo, the poet's birthplace, which may yield 

important information. Let us hope that these may not 

be long in seeing the light. 
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I. 

Castillejo's Birth and Youth — He Takes Oroeks— Retuins to 
Court, Goes to Austria — Court Life, Duties and Promohon — He 
Holds a Church Living — His Relatives— Sickness and Death. 

Crist6bal de Castillejo was born in Ciudad Rodrigo, 
a town in Leon. Those writers who furnish any biographi* 
cal information place the date between 1490 and 1494, with- 
out committing themselves to a more definite statement. 
None of the documents, not even the inscription on his tomb, 
offers an exact date of his birth.^ Ferdinand Wolf assumes 
that it fell in the year 1490, basing his opinion on passages 
taken from two of the poems ; the one entitled : " Consoles 
toria cstando con mil malos" the other : " Consiliatoria at 
Rcy Don Fernando." In the first the poet tells of a 
heavenly apparition, a fair lady standing by his couch in 
the depth of night. She calls herself " Consolacion," and 
reminds him of her first visit twenty-six years before, when 
he was but twenty-three years old. At that time he had 
known her by the name of " Hope." 

" Y bicn OS accordard 
Que veinte y seis aiios ha, 
Siendo vos dc veinte y trcs." 

»Ticknor: History of Spanish Literature, vol. I, p. 541, Myt Ihal 
Castillejo died at Vienna, about 50 years old. Fitzmaurice-Kelly: 
Historic di la Liieratura Espahola, p. 231, places the poet's life be> 
tween 1490 and 1556. Dr. Rudolf Beer: Spanische Litteraturgischick$4 
(Sammlung Goschen), p. 50-51, also gives 1490 or 1491 to 1556. 

II 



12 CRISTOBAL DE CASTILLEJO 

We see that he was forty-nine years old when the " Con- 
solatoria " was written. Unfortunately the date of the 
poem is unknown, and Wolf tries to supply it from the fol- 
lowing data: We possess a short prose introduction to the 
second of the poems, the " Consiliatoria al Key Don Per- 
nando," dated January 9, 1541. It states explicitly that 
it was written after the beginning of the New Year.^ Both 
poems tell much about the writer's physical ailments and 
are composed in a half mocking, half despairing tone, 
which betrays the sadness and loneliness of his heart. The 
feelings expressed in these verses, also the evident circum- 
stance that Castillejo had passed through a recent illness, 
seem to warrant the assumption that both works were 
written in close succession. Wolf supposes that 1540 was 
the year of Castillejo's illness, and consequently the year 
when he composed the " Consolatoria," The " Consilia'- 
toria'' was probably written a little later. As the poet in- 
forms us that he had reached his fiftieth year, his birth 
would fall in 1490. Although several statements in the 
poems admit a different construction and the date which 
informs us of the writer's age is, after all, hypc^thetical, we 
know for the present no better way than to follow the 
reasoning of Wolf. 

Concerning the first fifteen years of the life of Cristobal 
de Castillejo we are almost in complete ignorance. We 
presume that he grew up an orphan, for he states that he 
had been reared in a strange house ("en casa ajena"). We 
know from other sources * that he had brothers and sisters, 
but in the Obras we find no reference to his family. 

^ " La presente obrecilla que aqui va, hecha despu^s que entr6 el 



ano nuevo." 



* A document kept in the Imperial Archives, in Vienna : " Nobilitatio 
et armorum melioratio pro Castillejo." To be discussed later on. 
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The first definite information we possess concerning Cas- 
tillcjo is his entrance into the household of the young Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, as a page.* Castillejo says he was called 
to service only a little after the prince was born " for our 
good." . 

" Al cual solo habeis servido 
Poco nicnos dcsto ctiniulo 
For nuestro bien fue nacido." 

{Dialog del Autor y su Pluma.) 

The poet gives us many personal experiences during the 
time he served as a page. He must have been liked by his 
young master and the royal grandsire, for he followed the 
latter on various expeditions. The last of these was signal- 
ized by a sad event. King Ferdinand's death, which oc- 
curred on January 23, 15 15, in Madrigalejos, a small town 
on the road to Andalucia, whither the king was proceeding 
to chastise the rebellious Marques de Priego. 

After the old king's death, the eldest grandson, Don 
Carlos, afterward Emperor Charles V, became King of 
Aragon and Castile. Both he and young Ferdinand were 
the offspring of Joan the Mad, (daughter of the Catholic 
Kings), and her early deceased spouse, Duke Philip the Fair 
of Burgundy. The young monarch delayed for over two 
years before he left his native Ghent and took possession of 
Spain. He encountered serious troubles during the first 
few months of his reign and had recourse to some very 
harsh measures. One of these was the abrupt dismissal of 
his brother's whole court, including even his playfellows and 
friends, beside the Infante's forced departure to the Nether- 
lands. We have no evidence that Castillejo was among 

* Ferdinand of Austria was the second-born grandson and favorite 
of old King Ferdinand the Cnthoh'c. lie was tiorn March 9, 1503; the 
poet soon afterward joined the household of (he baby prince. 
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those who were compelled to leave their young master, but 
probability points to his sharing the fate of the others. The 
dismissal of the Infante's retinue was ordered by the young 
king's Flemish tutor and all-powerful adviser, Adrian of 
Utrecht, later Pope Urban VI. 

These violent measures greatly displeased the already dis- 
affected Spaniards; Cardinal Ximenes, the old king's 
prime minister, was also on the verge of his fall. He 
disapproved of the decrees, but his office obliged him to exe- 
cute them, even by force of arms. The evil news reached 
the Infante at Aranda, where he had stopped on his way 
from Saragosa to Valladolid. From Aranda young Ferdi- 
nand was dispatched to Santander and shipped to Flushin- 
gen, where he arrived after a stormy voyage, the ship being 
tossed so far out of its course that it had to land in Ireland. 
We find nowhere in Castillejo's works any allusion to a voy- 
age so fraught with danger, and may therefore exclude the 
hypothesis that he was among the Archduke's attendants. 

The next period of his life covers the interval between 
his dismissal from court service and his resuming it as Fer- 
dinand's secretary, in 1525. We do not even know where 
to place the beginning of this interval, whether in 15 16, 
immediately after the old king's death, or in 15 18, when 
Don Carlos met the Cortes for the first time, and ordered 
rigorous proceedings against his brother. The only thing 
we know about Castillejo is that he took Orders (" se hizo 
eclesiastico "). Perhaps he spent his time waiting for 
office, or preparing himself for a definite career; anyhow 
his labors were lost when he returned to court. We shall 
see that he had considered all sorts of occupations, and that 
he was not in regular emoloyment when called upon to re- 
sume his duties with Ferdinand, his former master, in 
Vienna. The last twenty-five years of his life were spent 
in the king's service. 
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We possess the fragment of a letter from Martin de 
Salinas to the Treasurer Gabriel de Salamanca, dated: 
Madrid, February 8, 1525.* Both men held high offices at 
Ferdinand's court. In the king's letters Salinas is ad- 
dressed as " Camerarius et Orator Noster," Salamanca as 
" Comes Ortemburg, liber Baron in Frayenstain et Karl- 
spach supremusque Consiliarius et Thesaurarius noster." 
From this letter we learn that Martin de Salinas replies to 
the Treasurer's request, to send to Vienna a reliable secre- 
tary for the service of the king. 

" He (evidently the king) wants me to procure a secretary 
who is not only versed in writing letters, but will relieve 
him of the trouble of arranging Ihcm (' excusalle la ordcna- 
cion '). 1 Ic nntst know that people possessing such skill are well 
received everywhere and need not leave their native Ian. I 
I shall try to find such a man, and as soon as I know of a 
suitable person, I shall send word. Indeed I think I have 
at this moment the person you require, for we have a man 
here in Spain who exactly meets your wants. He is well 
known, of tried experience, in fact, the secretary who used 
to be in His Highness' service while still here. His naine 
is Castillejo; he thoroughly commands both Castilian and 
Latin, and is universally and highly esteemed as a man of 
great parts. After His Highness* departure, the man en- 
entered the religious life and is a Qerk in Orders. I am sure 
you would find him a great solace, if he could be induced 
to accept your service, for he possesses sound judgment and 
good counsel. I also believe the Christian attire ('habito 
cristiano ' — clerical cloth ?) would do well for him, nor would 
you need a lot of "fine feathers" to satisfy him ('sin que 
por muchas plumas tuviesedes de le contentar'). If you 
think that this man will answer your purpose while I am 
seeking further, let me know and I shall summon him and 

, * C'/. Apuntos Biogrdficos, by D. Adolf o dc Castro. Vol. 32, of 
BiblioUca de Autores EspaHolis, (P. xx.) 
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try to send him to you. Indeed he is most serviceable and I 
cannot think of anyone better. The king knows who he is; 
he is a good knight of Ciudad Rodcrigo, and I refer you to 
the Infante and all the gentlemen, if you want further in- 
formation about his aptitude or any other particulars — " 

" Castillejo returned to Don Fernando as his secretary," 
the editor adds, and we find him duly installed on the 30th 
of September of the same year (1525).* 

The question how Martin dc Salinas, the king's chamber- 
lain and most intimate counsellor, came to Madrid, has been 
answered of late in an article by D. Juan Mcnendez Pidal.* 
It is entitled : " Don Francesillo de Zuiiiga, bufon de Carlos 
V," and reproduces a part of the correspondence of this 
learned jester. In a note treating of the wedding of Dona 
Mencia de Mendoza with Henry III of Nassau, which took 
place June 2y, 1524, Martin dc Salinas is quoted as Don 
Fernando's Ambassador. 

Before we follow Castillejo into his office we may observe 
in passing that every biographical notice states, or leaves 
us to infer, that he had served the king an unbroken number 
of years; the circumstance that he was in Holy Orders is 
entirely overlooked. His fluent latinity, if nothing else, and 
the use of certain ecclesiastical terms would betray his train- 
ing. Moreover, few laymen at this time would have known 
that the book of Job was originally composed in verse, as 
Castillejo mentions in the dedication accompanying some 
translations of Cicero. Besides llic reference in Martin dc 
Salinas' letter, we possess dcnin'te proof of the poet's priest- 
hood, in an official decree endowing him with a church 
living. This will be mentioned more fully below. 

* Cf. Appendix I. 

y^Revista de Archivos, Bihliotecas y Museos. (Tercera ^poca, Aflo 
*^XII, Julio-Agosto de 1909, p. 72.) 
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The salary granted to the king's " Hispanic Secretary ** 
amounted to one hundred Florins Rhenish per annum. Two 
horses were put at his disposal with ten Florins additional 
allowance for each horse. Thus 140 Florins were not 
thought too much for his mount, while one hundred had to 
suffice for his own maintenance. It was necessary for the 
poet's comfort that he should have a number of perquisites, 
such as he enumerates in his famous poem : " Reply to a 
knight who asked why he was so happy in Vienna ? " * 

A list of those forming King Ferdinand's retinue at the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1530 contains the name, under the 
heading: " Secrctare und Minister," of " Christoph Cas- 
tile jus, spanishcer Secretar." Besides Castillejo only one 
Spaniard is mentioned among the king's followers. This 
is "Leonhard Graf Nugaroli," (el conde Leonardo de 
Noguerol), and he appears as one of the cup bearers 
(Schenken). We shall encounter his name, as Leonhard, 
Count of Noguerol' and Bellfont, in the king's correspond- 
ence entrusted to Castillejo. The list of " Kammerherrn *' 
(Aulici) opens with: "Johann, Graf Schaumburg, Erb- 
marschall in Oesterreich und Steyermark." • 

Two documents in the Austrian state archives give evi- 
dence that Castillejo actually held an incumbency, but that 
he had, to all appearances, not made a great success of it 

> " Rcspuesta del autor k un cabellero que le pregunto la causa de 
hallarsc tan bicn a Vienna/' (Ohras, II, p. 179, vol. 32, Bxhl, de Aut 
Esp, This is the edi ion to which all quotations refer* to be mentioned 
in future only as Obras,) Wolf translates and reproduces the poem 
under the ti le: " Castillejo's Lobspruch der Stadt Wien/' SitMungsbf' 
richt der Wiener Akadetme der Wissenschaften, May, 1849. 

< This name, like many others in the Lahr- and Gedenkbucker in the 
Vienna Archives is misspelt. The copyists were evidently unacquainted 
with Spanish. Castillejo's name occurs as Castilegio, Castelegius, Cas- 
tiliego, etc 

* F. B. V. Buchholz. Geschichte und Regierung Ferdinand des Ersten^ 
Vol III, p. 661. Urkunden XL 
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Under date Innspruck, August 19, 1536, we have a presen* 
tation of " Christopher Castilegius, Counsellor and Secre- 
tary to the King/' to the incumbency of the Collegiate 
Church of Ardegge, in the Tyrol, Diocese of Passau.* Three 
years later, under the date of December 9, 1539, we find 
that Castillejo had resigned the living unconditionally.' 

This resignation forms one of the numerous points in his 
career for which no satisfactory explanation can be given. 
If the living was only a sinecure, why did he relinquish an 
income so easily acquired, as he complained constantly of 
his straitened circumstances ? The office could not have re- 
quired his personal attention, for we possess letters of his, 
written in his official capacity as the king's secretary, which 
prove that during the time of his incumbency he was far 
away from Ardegge. If he had actual pastoral duties to 
perform, we can understand why he wished to be with- 
drawn. His evident and absolute inability to master the 
German language must have disqualified him for office. 
Even though he read mass in Latin, he must have heard 
confession and kept otherwise in touch with his flock; and 
would have been obliged to reside at least part of the year 
in his parish, a fact which makes us understand his readi- 
ness to yield his living to " whomsoever may be suitable or 
worthy, and as soon as it can be transferred." 

Two years later another document, entitled : " Expecta- 
tiva pro Christophoro Castillejo " * was drawn up (which, 
however, cannot be identified with one mentioned by Wolf, 
concerning a living which the Emperor Charles V had 
promised the poet at the request of his royal brother).* In 
it Castillejo is spoken of in the highest terms. 

> Cf, Appendix II. * Cf, Appendix III. 

• Cf. Appendix IV. 

^ Sitzungsbericht, March, 1849. In a foot-note Wolf reproduces part 
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In 1534, nine years after his nomination as secretary, Cas- 
lillejo was made counsellor to the king. The decree is 
worded in a highly appreciative manner, more than we 
should expect in a merely official document.^ Nothing is 
stated regarding the salary, except that it is the " Customary 
and respectable stipend which is due to counsellors." How 
great it was, we are unable to infer. We do not know 
whether it was paid promptly, so that, even if we could as- 
certain the amount from old audits we should yet not be able 
to decide whether the poet's continual complaints of money 
troubles were justified or not. The " Gedenkbiicher " in 
the Financial Archives in Vienna show many orders of 
payments to Castillejo. One is an "open order" to pay 
him his livery and provision.* The sum amounted to one 
hundred Fl. in gold, in addition to ten Fl. for each horse, 
and coincides with the stipend allotted in the first decree; 
we do not know whether it is the same payment that is re- 
ferred to in both documents. The order is dated Tiibingen, 
September 6, 1525. It precedes the decree of nomination 
by three weeks and is probably a year's pay granted for 
traveling expenses. An extraordinary expedition took place 
in the year 1527. From a passport dated June 2, 1527 
we see that permission is given to " Ludwigen von Torvar 
(x»c), Gabrielen Sanchez und Christophen von Castilegio" 
to drive five hundred oxen, then another five hundred, and 
ultimately two thousand head of cattle from Hungary into 
the Roman Empire " on open roads and passes." * The 

of a French letter of Charles V to Ferdinand, dated: "Valladolid, 
July, iS27t** promising the poet a living. It is obvious ihat the "Ex- 
pectativa" dated eleven years later, cannot have anything to do with 
the letter or wi h other promises referred to by Wolf. 

> C/. Appendix V. 

^Offner Hrvclh Christiphoro Castilegio scin Lifergeld und Provi- 
uon MU reichen, Cf, Appendix VI, 

•**Auf den nicht vcrbotenen Wegen und Passen." 
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passport was issued at Of en (Budapest). We do not know 
how the poet discharged this singular office, nor whether 
he went on his own account or in the royal service. 

Under the date February 27, 1538, we find a decree ad- 
dressed to a certain Wolfgang Prander, Grandmaster of the 
Order of St. George, to pay Castillejo five hundred Fl. ; 
this money was to accrue from the income of some church 
lands. Apparently the time of freehold had expired, or else 
the lands had been held in fee simple and now reverted to 
the crown.* Another document commands that fourteen 
hundred and sixty-nine Fl. should be paid to Castillejo, the 
money to be taken from the proceeds of the sale of contra- 
band goods.* The wording of this royal decree — involved 
and ungrammatical to the last degree — is of value because 
it refers to the services which Castillejo had rendered 
the king before he came to Austria, and is the only 
official proof of Castillejo's activity at the court of 
Spain.* Besides this order we have an account in Cas- 
tillejo's own handwriting which, unfortunately, is almost 
impossible to decipher; that he did not receive the full 
amount we gather from the last few sentences : " Quedase 
de Martin de Salinas 379 Due. 15 Fl. quedase a ver otro 
libramen que suma se hizo con los contrabandos." 

* " Vnserm Rate, Superintendentcn, unserm Hofcammerar und lieben 
andcch'igen Wolfgangen Prander, Hochmeister des Sanct Jorgenordcni 
— dass er unserm 'Rat und Secrelarius Christoifen Castillejo — Funf 
hundert Gulden Rheinisch so wir ime aus Gnaden verordnet von un- 
sertwegen zustellen soil, damn tut er unser ernstliche Mcinung." 

2 V erweisungsbrief von Kouig Ferdinand fur Christ ophcn von Cas- 
tilegio urn 1469 Ducaten auf ConHscationem und Contrabande, Speier, 
am 25 April, 1539. 

(The let er with the king's own signature is in an outer cover to 
which is attached the large, red imperial seal in an almost perfect state 
of preservation.) Cf, also Appendix VII. 

» C/. Appendix VII. 
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The acknowledgment of Ludwig von Brandeis, Commis- 
sary and Collector of fines and revenues, dated Wudweiss, 
den 22 Marti 1541, shows that the poet derived further reve- 
nues from the same source/ 

But most of these promises were little more than 
words. No wonder that at last, when the king actually be- 
stowed 2000 Fl. on his old retainer, he said rei>cntantly : 
" We have given him in the past more than one gracious 
promise which, however, never materialized." ' 

From his position at court, from numerous passages in 
the Obras, and from the letter of Martin de Salinas, we 
know that the poet belonged to the lower gentry. In his 
works we find no allusion to any members of his family. 
Wolf mentions one, Juan de Castillejo, whom, misled by an 
entry in the " Gedenkbiicher " on the Austrian Imperial 
Chancery, he calls Cristobal's cousin; in reality Juan was 
his nephew, successor and heir. He was by no means the 
only one of the poet's relations that had followed him to 
Austria. 

We are in the happy possession of a very important docu- 
ment, an ** Amelioration of the Nobility and Armorial 
Bearings of the Castillejos," • issued by the emperor and 

1 Bekennbrief Ludwigs von BrandeU, Mitcommissar und Einnehmcr 
des contrabandisdhen Strafgeldes, dass Christophorus von CastUegius 
K. K. Majest'dt Secretar von ihm desselben Strafgeldes 467 und einen 
halben Ducalen empfangen habe. 

The letters K. K. (Koniglich Kaiserlicli) are due to a later scribe. 
In Cas illejo's time Ferdinand of Austria was King of the Romani* 
Duke of Austria, etc. He became Emperor after Castillejo's demise. 
The poet was Royal Secretary and Counsellor. 

*Das Wir ime hievor, mer als etn Gnadenverschreibung gegeben, 
die aber in kain wurklichkeit khomen." Cf, also Wolf : " Ueber Cos* 
HUejo't Todesjahr,** Sitsungsbericht der K, K, Academie der IVistgn^ 
schaften mu IVien, Mai, J86r, 

* Nobilitatio ct armorum amclioratio (pro Castillejo). Regensburg, 
1533. Cf. Appendix VIII. 
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addressed to the poet's brother Pedro. Therein Cristdbal 
is highly praised and it is stated that the favor is granted 
because of his sterling qualities. In the year 1532 the whole 
family was raised to knighthood, and received an enlarged 
coat-of-arms. The imperial letter shows that there had 
been at least four children in Castillejo's home: Crist6baly 
a brother Pedro, an unnamed brother, and a sister, who was 
the mother of Antonio Veraguez y Castillejo, Bishop of 
Triest. We know nothing further concerning her. Prob- 
ably her husband's name was Veraguez and her son had 
resumed his mother's name on account of its higher nobility. 
Juan Castillejo, the third brother's son, has no middle 
name. All this is mentioned incidentally with the descrip- 
tion of the enlarged coat-of-arms. This escutcheon is also 
carved on the stone covering the poet's grave ; its emblematic 
signs have given rise to much confusion.* 

In the " Amelioratio " the authentic bearings are de- 
scribed in detail. Primarily the shield was bipartite, but the 
upper field filled only one-third of the escutcheon. This 
upper field was of gold and showed three azure fleurs-de- 
lys; the lower bore a castle argent in a field gules or red. 
These bearings were confirmed, as the document says: " We 
not only confirm this coat-of-arms, but, by virtue of Our 
present decree. We add the following: To wit: three Aus- 
trian nightingales with wings and tails disclosed (out- 
stretched), and armed (showing the claws); they shall be 
gold in a field azure, quartered above the fleurs-de-lys, so 
that the shield, bipartite heretofore, shall now be tripartite. 
On its rim shall be seven leaves of Acanthus ; three on the 

1 At the end of his article : " Ueher CastWejo's Todesiahr," cf, above. 
(Vol. XXXVII, p. 100. Sitsungsberichte,) In a little book: " Sttmmen 
der Vorzeit aus der Altarkirche zur Heiligen Dreifaltigkeit zu Wiener 
Neustadt," Pater Benedict Kluge, O. Cist., also gives a description of 
the tomb. 
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lower border in the azure, four on the upper border in the 
gules. On the helmet the red, blue, gold and silver shall 
appear, both in visor and crest; above a golden diadem of 
ancient kings shall rise a golden nightingale, the same as 
in the field." ^ 

The prominence of the " Austrian Nightingale " seems a 
delicate compliment to the poet, concerning whose merits 
the emperor waxes eloquent: 

" He has served Our beloved brother Ferdinand, King of 
the Romans, of Hungary and Bohemia, and Archduke of 
Austria, from the very cradle, not only in Spain but in 
France, Belgium, and Germany ; also in Pannonia and Bohemia. 
He served not only in peaceful times, but in times most disturbed 
and most critical. When heretics were springing up in Ger- 
many ; when civil war was bursting forth, and when the terrible 
tyrant of the Turks made his inroads upon Austria and Pan- 
nonia. When Our brother assumed first the crown of Bo- 
hemia, then that of Hungary and finally that of the Romans, 
he always served him with the same faith, diligence, industry 
and prudence, and does serve him even to the present hour, 
so that he (the king) entrusts his most secret transactions 
to his fidelity and discretion, and admits him to all his secrets 
and private councils; while he (Castillejo) discharges all his 
duties in such a manner that his merit increases day by day. 
His services are finding the same good grace with Us as 
though they were rendered to Our own person. We consider 

1 Super antiquorum rcgum diademate luscinia aurca, ut in scuto, 
eminat.'' 

P. Kluge calls the birds on the shield : " Sperlinge oder Schwalben.** 
A scribe's error occurs in the description of the colors. The old 
shield had been two-thirds red, showing the cas!el in argent. From 
this castle the family derived their name. The upper part, showing the 
fleurs-dc-lys, which indicates sonic French quarterings, has been or, the 
lilies axurc. These colors were inverted in the new field — azure with 
birds in or. The document has : " lilia aurca in scuto aureo," an im- 
possibility; the first "Aurea" must read "Azurca." Cf, Appendix 
VIII. 
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him worthy, forsooth, not only to keep him in office, but We 
also raise you, Pedro, and Juan and Antonio de Castillejo, your 
nephews, the one your brother's, the other your sister's son, 
and distinguish you by Our imperial munificence; so that 
your own worth and your brother's merit, as they go down 
to posterity, may be honored by Our testimony — We confer 
upon you, Pedro, and you Juan and Antonio, the honor of 
knighthood — " 

Juan de Castillejo must have also enjoyed the king's 
favor. We possess a document from which we learn that, 
among other grants, three thousand Fl. were allowed him. 
He became Secretary to the king on August 29, 1 544 ; but 
the first official document he signed is dated April 25, 1544. 

Among the " Diplomaticis Hispanicis," letters addressed 
by the king to his Spanish nobles, and kept in '^ Reichs 
Registratur '' of the Vienna Imperial Archive, are a number 
of rough drafts in Castillejo's handwriting; some are in 
cipher, others in script; some were dictated by the king, 
others drawn up by the secretary and submitted to the king's 
inspection.^ All deal with administrative matters; many 
are demands for supply and livery during the king's petty 
warfare. Martin de Salinas is a frequent recipient of these 
notes, which are dated from Innspruck, Prague and Linz, 
and were sent during the years 1529, 1539 and 1541. 

Other letters are to Leonard, count of Nogarola and Bell- 
font, Counsellor, Chamberlain and Governor of Triest. A 
letter to Don Lope de Soria bears the date of 1533; an- 
other one, dated the same year, is to the Duke of Ossuna, 
President of the Council of Orders ; it is a recommendation 
of one Francisco de Tovar.* One letter, dated October, 

^ See above the letter of Martin de Salinas : " excusalle la ordina- 



* I* 
«on. 



* Una Utra at Duque de Ossyna, Presidentt del const jo de las or- 
denes en recomendacion de Francisco de Tovar, 
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1533, is directed to " Conde de Fuentes, nuestro amado 
pariente," one, dated May 10, 1534, is to "noble Don 
Hurtado de Mendoza." This was the famous author, 
Don Diego de Mendoza, who in 1539 replaced the 
above-mentioned D. Lope de Soria as ambassador in 
Venice. Castillejo was one of his retinue. Between 
1536 and 1537 we find a whole series of letters to 
Martin de Salinas, all urging him to try to raise money. 
In addition to this, we may say, regular correspondence, 
we find letters to " Noble Don Alvar de Luna," or " Noble 
Suarez de Figueroa." The last draft among this series 
is dated July, 1536." Between 1536 and 1542 we find 
letters addressed to the " Licenciado Gomez," to " Don M>o 
dc G.nslo," (sic. perhaps the Marques del Vaslo), and to 
Hurtado de Mendoza ; they treat of the threatened invasion 
of the Turks. 

The king must have taken great interest in one Diego 
<Ie Arguello, ensign bearer to Don Ynigo de Mendoza, 
From the year 1534 wc find a warm recommendation of this 
person to " noble Suarez de Figueroa," and in the following 
year, 1536, one to Francisco Duarte.* 

Several letters of the same year are directed to "Marques 
Vistorey," Nuestro amado primo;" the royal cousinship in- 
dicates that the Marques was a member of the Grandeza. 
Other recipients of epistles that could hardly be considered 
welcome, as most of them contained more or less imperative 
demands for money, were " Noble Don Luis de Cueva " 
(July 22, 1544), and " Magnifico Conde Philipe Torval, 
Nuestro amado amigo." After 1544 Cristobal's somewhat 

> Francisco Duarte, amado tnio, a Diego Arguello, alferez de la 
cotnpatlia de Don Yiiigo de Mendoza, tenemos muy buena voluntad 
mtsi por el tiempo que aci estuve, etc. 

*Also written: Bistorey, In the spelling of the names, as in Cas- 
tillejo't own MSS., the letters b and v are used promiscuously. 
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trembling and uncertain characters give way to a firmer 
handwriting. The rough draft of a letter to Don Pedro 
de Laso is the last official document Castillejo has written ; 
at least none bearing a later date is found in the Vienna Ar- 
chives. 

A letter written to Dr. Camicero, dated Prague, Septem- 
ber 4» 1547, is the last documentary evidence we have con- 
cerning the poet's life. His last years are again shrouded 
in oblivion. The letter is the dedication of the long poem 
Didlogo y discnrso de la vida de corte, in itself one of 
the most ample sources of information concerning the poet. 
This prologue does not appear in the Obras; it is given ia 
full by Gallardo, Ensayo, Vol. II, p. 281. We learn from 
the dedication that Dr. Carnicero had prompted Castillejo 
to write the Didlogo. 

" Noble and Magnificent Seiior — 
Some time ago you suggested to me it would give you pleasure 
if I should compose something about the life in palaces, and 
the misery it engenders. I shall now try to comply with your 
desire, and with this intent, make use of the Castilian metres, 
following thus the example of others who attempted the same. 
Such were Aeneas Sylvius, who wrote in Latin, and Ilcnricus * 
Hutenus, in German, and perhaps many others of whom I never 
heard. First of all I must crave your pardon for the long 
delay before fulfilling your command. But, aside from all 
my occupations, troubles and bodily ailments, what little talent 
I once possessed is now lessening and vanishing fast in pro* 
portion as old age approaches ; it is the same as with physical 
vigor. After all, everything in this world has its time. Let 

^ The mistake of Castillejo's writing Henricus for Ulricus is 
easily explained. German names like Ulrich and Heinrich would be 
confused by a man who could and would not master the German pro- 
nunciation» as we see in his grotesque rendering of names of placet 
in and about Vienna in the famous poem generally known as ** Praise 
of Vienna." 
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this time elapse, or let it never arrive, the loss is ours I Such 
is my case, and I may as well admit it. Now, for once, my 
pen shall have its free run as far as trovas are concerned. 
I invoke your pardon for any want of grace or fluency, and 
plead that the subject was your choice, and that I am only 
carrying out your ideas. I entertain for you the deepest de- 
votion and gratitude, but shall shift on you the responsibility for 
any shortcomings, claiming to be exonerated both with regard 
to poor material and deficient style. Without doubt my work 
will be pronounced commonplace and lacking in stateltness; 
yet it was with deliberate intent that I chose these metres for 
a work of such prolixity, for they read with greater ease 
and fluency. Even now, and in spite of colloquialisms and 
turns of familiar speech, the reading will, I fear, be wearisome 
in some places ; what would it be if it were written in a grand 
style ? 

As our Castilian trovas are not considered sufficiently 
important and of enough authority to appear as the chief 
dish of a repast, let them pass as fruit for the dessert. If, 
my dear Sir, I have not made this court poem what it should 
have been — invicta Minerva — may you and the ladies, on 
reading it, take the will for the deed, for the sake of the 
endeavor I have put into the work. The poem, as you will 
notice, also issued from a palace. May God keep you out 
of it, and grant you all the liberty and prosperity which you 
can desire I 

Prague, September, 1547. To Dr. Carnicero." 

This, together with one very noteworthy decree, which 
exists in two copies in the " Gedenkbiicher " of the Vienna 
" Staatsarchiv," also reproduced by Wolf, is the latest evi- 
dence we possess.^ A munificent gift of the king is granted, 
destined to alleviate the poet's distress; unfortunately it 
came too late. The king acknowledges, as he had done on 

« Cf. " Uebtr Castillejo's Todesjahrr Sitsungsberichte, 1S61; aUo 
Cedenkbucher, 1549, 1550. 
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various occasions, that his faithful old retainer had met 
with scant reward, and that the greater part of the promises 
made to him had never hccn fulfilled, lie hcstows on him 
the sum of 2000 FIs., to be paid in yearly instalments of 
200 FIs. per annum. If the principal should not be ex- 
pended during Castillejo's lifetime, any residue was to 
revert to his heirs. The grant purposes " that Our Coun- 
sellor and Secretary, at the age he has now reached, may 
be able to lead a more sumptuous and stately life." 

A marginal note to the entry in Vol. 1559 of the " Ge- 
denkbucher" is of vital importance. It was Wolfs privi- 
lege to publish it first. It is a simple intimation that Cris- 
t6bal de Castillejo had received two hundred of the two 
thousand FIs.; that the remaining eighteen hundred were 
paid over to Juan, and that the decree, having become void 
through the poet's death, was cancelled. This note bears 
the date Innspruck, 28 Dec, 1550." 

We are therefore in no doubt that the year of the poet's 
death was 1550. The exact date, June 12, is plainly written 
on his tombstone in the " Neu Kloster Kirche " in " Wiener 
Neustadt " ; all statements to the contrary, such as are 
found, first of all, in " Phenix reviviscens, sive Ordinis Cis- 
iertiensis scriptorum Anglice et Hispanice series," liber IL, 
autore P. F. Chrysostomos. Brussels, 1626, and reproduced 
by Nicolas Antonio in his " Bibliotheca nova Hispanica " ^ 
can be passed by as legends, for the origin of which we have 
no satisfactory explanation. Of two erroneous dates, one 
has been rejected by all critical writers; only the older his- 
torians, like Bouterwek, mention it. It arose from the tradi- 
tion that the poet, weary of the world, had left the court and 
returned to his community, by entering the monastery of the 

^ Wolf rejects both statements. Cf. ** CastilUjo's Lobspruch der 
Stadt Wien," Sitzungsbericht, May, 1840. 
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Cistercians in Val d'Eglisia near Toledo, where he died in 
1596. A monument in the cloister is said to indicate his 
resting place. The other theory is due to Wolf. He states 
that, in spite of the inscription on the tomb, Castillejo died 
in 1556. Several documents, signed " Castillejo " in 1553, 
seemed to contradict the statement that our poet died in 1550. 
At the lime he wrote his article Wolf had no knowledge of 
Castillejo's successor and nephew, and he tried to reconcih 
two contradictory statements by a theory of his own. He 
assumed 1556 as the year of the poet's death, and this has 
been accepted by standard writers, to the present time. 

Castillejo's resting place in the "Altar Kirche zur Hei- 
ligen Dreifaltigkeit " in Wiener Neustadt is in a prominent 
position, almost in the heart of the sanctuary, close to the 
High Altar. Along the walls are numerous tombs of 
churchmen and distinguished laymen, but the poet alone 
reposes inside the chancel rail. The only other tomb 
set apart from the rest is that of the Empress Leonora 
and her children. Either the Patrcs or some higher au- 
thority wished to confer an especial honor on the dead 
poet. The Cistercian Fathers claim him as a member 
of their order, but he cannot have been with them dur- 
ing his last days, for he died in Vienna.* The grave is 
found in the Crypta Benefactorum; Castillejo is the first 
since 1472 who, not being an actual member of the convent 
or living in close proximity, found burial here.' 

The " Catalogus religiosorum S. ordinis Cirstentiensis ad 

> P. Benedict Kluge is careful in his assertions. He belongs to the 
Neu Kloster-Kirche, and is willing to refute Velasquez' tale about 
the poet's life and death in Val d'Eglisia; but he does not dare openly 
to differ from his Superior. To his book, " Stimmcn der VorMeit" 
we are beholden for many details concerning the sepulture. 

s The last among I he parishioners who preceded him was a lady, 
wife of the Knight Jacobus v. Durr; she died 1548. 
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S. S. S. Austriae inferioris " says : " Christophonis Castile- 
gins, natione Hispanus, a secrctis intiniis Ferdinand! I. 
Viennae, Junii 12, 1550." Several laymen are mentioned 
in the same catalogue, and Castillejo is not quoted as a mem- 
ber of the order ; we must, therefore, dismiss the theory that 
he was a monk. Nor can we explain why the body was 
brought the long distance from Vienna to Wiener Neu- 
stadt, a journey of two or three days, at least. 

Wolf has wasted a great deal of ingenuity in his first 
essay (Lobspruch) in attempting to read 1550 for 1556. 
He takes VI, the first letters of the word Viennae, as part of 
the date MDLVI, notwithstanding the fact that there is no 
known precedent, that letters thus had to do double service. 
This, he thought, the carver had done for lack of space.* 

The inscription furnishes moreover an implied proof that 
Castillejo cannot have died as late as 1556. Of Ferdinand I, 
it is said: Romanorum et G[ermanorum] Regis. But 
as Charles V had abdicated his two crowns, the royal one 
of Spain, and the im|)erial one of Germany, the first, on the 
iSth of January, the other the 29th of October, 1555, Fer- 
dinand, after June 12, 1556, would have been styled /m- 
pcrator, not merely Rex, 

1 The inscription follows the edges of the stone, an oblong of pinkish- 
grey Austrian marble, not raised above the grotind. It shows six con- 
secutive lines: 

" Obiit duodecimo lunii, A, MDL Viennae clarissimus in consilliis 
et secretis intimis seremissimi Ferdinandi Romanorum et G. Regis 
Christophorus Castilegius natione Hispanus vir sane suae aetate numeris 
omnibus absolutus." 

The final s in clarissimus is very small and raised above the line, 
and as moreover the words are not spaced, the idea of having two 
letters serve as numerals as well is not as far-fetched as appears with- 
out closer examination. 



II. 



Castillejo's Daily Life Gathered from the " Odras "—Historical 
Allusions — ^The Color Scheme — The Enigmatical Poems. 

To judge by all these documents, these grants of money, 
these elaborate eulogies bearing the sign manual of king 
and emperor, — to judge, finally, by the distinction bestowed 
on the poet's mortal remains, we might conclude that he 
had been a fairly successful man. His works, however, tell 
a different story. With few exceptions, all his poems bear 
a tinge of sadness, some even of despair. Those, on the 
other hand, which do not reflect any mental or physical dis- 
tress are written in a light and airy vein; some are even 
bantering; the majority of them exceedingly graceful. The 
poems which give us an insight into his daily life may be 
divided into three classes : 

Poems of love, friendship, or courtesy. 

Poems treating of Castillejo's illness and the remedies he 
tried for his recovery. 

Poems concerning court life and its disappointments ; of 
a lonely and forsaken old age ; of hopelessness in general. 

Best known among his love poems are those addressed to 
Anna von Schaumburg. The poet's attachment, however, 
could never have led to a union. There was great discrep- 
ancy of age; the girl being only fifteen when Castillejo was 
nearly forty. There was also a great difference In position, 
as her father was one of the first nobles of the Empire. 

31 
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Above all there was the fact that Castillejo was a conse* 
crated priest, which may not have precluded gallant adven- 
tures, but which demanded celibacy. Two years later the 
lady was wedded to Count Erasmus Stahremberg, ancestor 
to the great Count Stahremberg, the defender of Vienna 
against the Turks. 

A number of poems addressed to Ana, or containing 
a play on her name, are supposed to be addressed to Anna 
von Schaumburg; but we also find verses to Dona Ana 
de Aragon; likewise to a mysterious Spanish lady whose 
name begins with an A, but who may be the same. For a 
time, at least, Castillejo must have been a very popular court 
poet; a great number of ladies, and some gentlemen, were 
evidently eager to receive verses from him. He was in the 
habit of accompanying small gifts with appropriate lines. 
The presents he offered were of divers natures and given to 
various persons. We read of a cake of soap (sebo de 
mano), of beads on two occasions (unos corales, unas cu^ 
entas), a mirror, a heart of jet mounted in gold (un corazon 
de azabache engastado en oro), fruits and gloves, and a 
distaff for a " devout girl " (una moza beata). He sends a 
bridle and some wine of Ribadera to a friend, and apolo- 
gizes for the combination. Once or twice he acknowledges 
presents. Anna von Schaumburg had sent him some cake 
or wastel bread and his thanks are expressed in words 
surprising in the mouth of a priest, for he does not hesitate 
to compare the cake to the consecrated wafer. 

In his Coplas he mentions a number of ladies; we meet 
here Dona Luisa, Francisca, Inez, Mencia, Gracia, Julia 
and Petronilla, also a Senora de Lerma. He addresses a 
number of verses to Angela ; in some he gives her name, in 
others she appears in a very transparent incognito. Once 
she seems to have contracted an intermittent fever, and the 
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poet expresses his sympathy and dismay that the insidious 
disorder dared lay hands on a " celestial angel." * 

He not only plays with names that have a secondary 
meaning, he also twists the name of Ana into the most 
extraordinary forms.* 

When Castillejo is moved by true feeling, he abandons 
his trifling. He is subject to the limitations of his time, but 
very often he reaches a true and simple pathos of great 
beauty, while at times he shows much passion, as in the poem : 

* ** — -os6 poner las manos 
£n un Angel celestial." 

{Ohras, page 117.) 
* He takes the three letters A. N. A. : 

"Mqui* dice la primera, 
* bio Hay' dice la sccunda, 
*AmoT* dice la tercera — ^" 
or: 

** A NAdxt mirais, Seiiora" 
and: 

"AN ^cordado mis ojos — ** 

This conceit is not original. A similar piny on the name "Ana" is 
found in the " Codice dei Sonecti del Conte Policastro." (C/. Bene- 
detto Croce, Ricerchc Jspatw-Itaiiauc,) Here we find lines to Dona 
Ana, Countess of Modica. 

Sopra de una envencion de un archo — porque comienMa da A — per 
causa de dicta Ana, 

The name of the Virgin is quite frequently used for similar plays. 
(C/. the Coplas by the Count of Allamira in the Cancionero General: 

La M madre te muestra, 
La a te man da adorar, 

Even Petrarch was not above such artificialities; (C/. the fifth 
Sonnet in h«s Rime: ** LAUdando s'incomincia," etc.) This man- 
nerism is due to Proven<;al influence. Lan franca Cigala in one of 
the worst offenders, his canson a la Vergena, says: 

" EVA ac nome Tenemia 
Scgun Tcscrig 
Diz hem * Ave Maria * 
Tot es qu'EVA desvia 
Maire de DIEU— 
AVE torn en la via." 
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" The Departure from Spain." {Uua pariida fucra dc Es^ 
pana,) It deals with his sudden departure from Spain and 
is addressed to a lady of wliosc name only dark hints arc 
given: "You, my failh, heginning with the same letter as 
my love." * He must leave the lady on the last of May; 
the same day has seen the birth and the end of their affec- 
tion. The sweeter the memory of this day, the sadder will 
be the future.* 

We possess no evidence that Castillejo left Spain before 
he was called to the secretaryship in 1525, yet we have no 
definite proofs to the contrary. It is not improbable that 
the " Departure " refers to his leaving for Austria. The 
date given here is the last of May, which marks the middle 
point between the arrival of Salinas' letter and the poet's 
entrance into office. His leaving Spain must have been vol- 
untary, for he says in the opening lines: " How cruel I am 
to myself I Where am 1 going ? Whither do I depart ? Why 
do I prove my own enemy and leave the place where my 
love remains behind ? " * 

* " Vos mi f 6 que comenzais 

En la Ictra que comicnzan 
Mis amorcs — " 

{Obras, page 133.) 

• " Oh descanso en que me vi, 

Que un dia solo en mi mano 
Reposaste ! 

• •..*• 

Dia del Mayo postrero 

Que fin y comienzo fuiste 

Dc mi gloria; 

Qunnto entonces placentero, 

Tanto me es agora triste 

Tu memoria — " (Ibid.) 

•"Oh cruel de mi conmigo! 
Doiulc voy? Donde mc alejo? 

Lastimado ! 
Como s()y tan mi ciicmigo 
Que mi parte dc do dejo 

Mi cuydacio?" (Ibid.) 
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A similar fervor is expressed in another beautiful poem 
called "A Dream" (Sticrio), He tells a lady that he had 
a dream, " such as he ought not to have dreamt." The 
time was the month of May; he found himself in a lovely 
verdant spot on the banks of a clear river. He was free 
from care, there seemed endless spring in this enchanting 
place — but the " voice of his torments awakened him and 
shattered the sweet dream." He found himself " a pris- 
oner on a barren rock, where only death could free him." ^ 

1 " Yo, Senora, me sonaba 
Un sueiio que no debiera, 
Que por mayo me hallaba 
Ell un Uigar do niiraba 
Una nniy linda ribera, 
Tan vordo, llorida y bclla. 
Que de miralla y de vella 
Mi cuidados dcscchc, 

Y con solo uno qucde 

Muy grande, por gozar delta. 

En fm, que ninguna cosa 
De placer y de alegria, 
Agradable ni sabrosa, 
i£n esta fresca y hermosa 
Ribera me fallecia. 
Yo, con sucno no liviano ' 
Tan alegre y tan ufano 

Y segura me sentia, 

Que nunca pense que habia 
De acabarse alii cl vcrano. 

Lejos de mi pensamiento, 
Desde a poco me halle, 
Que asi durmiendo contento 
A la voz del mi tormiento 
El dulcc sucno qucbrc ; 

Y liallc que la ribera 
Es una montafia fiera, 
Muy aspcra dc suhir, 
Dondc no cspcro salir 

De caulivo hasta que nnicra." 

(Obras, page 133.) 
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We are ignorant of the circumstances which prompted 
this poem, but it seems, indeed, a symlnd of the poet's hfe; 
he found himself a prisoner on a barren rock, and only 
death could free him. After he had come to Austria his illu- 
sions vanished quickly enough. In 1528 he wrote to Anna 
von Schaumburg, in the dedication to Ovid's " Story of 
Pyramus and Thisbe " which he translated for her : 

" The two lovers were simpletons in my opinion. They 
killed themselves in the glow of youth and love. They 
might have waited until they had grown old and cold, es- 
pecially if they had to inhabit a palace in Germany, as I 
must do.* 

The other Anna, Dona Ana de Aragon, is a far more mys- 
terious person, to whom the poet dedicated a few stanzas 
during her stay at the convent of Sta. Clara." They are 
not wanting in graceful turns, but are somewhat stilted 
and lack the warmth of passion we meet in the other 
Coplas. This Anna de Aragon may have been the aunt of 
the two young Hapsburg rulers, for we know from an- 
other source that during the time when the poems now dis- 
cussed were most probably written, the period preceding Cas- 
tillejo's leaving Spain, the Infantas were staying at the con- 
vent of Sta. Clara. Franzisco de Zuniga, the learned jester 
of the Emperor Charles V, writes in his chronicle under 
the date of 1525, 'that the young queen, Catharine of Por- 
tugal, went to visit her aunts in Sta. Clara, after having 
been married by proxy to John III of Portugal, at 

^ Historia de Piramo y Tisbe, traducida de Ovidio, para la Senora 
Ana de Xomburg. (Page 136.) The spelling of the name shows the 
pronunciation of the Spanish X in Castillejo's lime. 

2/4 Dona Ana de Aragon, estando en Santa Clara, (Page 129.) 

« Ms. Fa, 70, (Ms. Libr. of the Imper. Libr. in Vienna) Cap. XXXIV: 
De como la rcyna partid de la villa de Medina del Campo, y fu6 para 
Madrid d ver las hijas del rey Catholico su abuelo, en el monasterio 
de Sancta Clara. 
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Tordesillas, August 29, 1525. While time and place 
make it possible that we have to deal with one of the 
princesses, the tone of the poem does not seem suf- 
ficiently deferential to be addressed to a person of such 
high standing. There existed another Dona Ana de 
Aragon/ the third wife of D. Alonso de Aragon Gurrea, 
Count of Ribagorza, the descendant of a natural son of 
King Juan II. Dona Ana was the daughter of D. Diego 
Gomez dc Sarmicnto y Villandrando, Condc de Salinas 
y de Ribadeo, and Dona Maria de Ulloa.* She had four 
daughters; one, Dofia Marina, was a famous court beauty. 

Castillejo's love poems have, on the whole, a true ring, 
and convey the impression of being prompted by real 
feeling. It is due to his close connection with the court that 
his aspirations were directed to ladies of high degree. 

Almost as numerous as his love plaints are the poems filled 
with laments concerning his health, which failed rather 
early in life. Before he left Spain he had at least two at- 
tacks of intermittent fever; he addressed some stanzas to a 
lady who came to visit him while he was lying sick in Mad- 
rid, but who " gave him life, only to deprive him of it 
agam. ' 

Later in life no beautiful ladies came to visit him in his 
illness. He was afflicted with indigestion, rheumatism, 
sleeplessness and nervous pains, as we learn from a number 
of poems having for their theme his bodily ailments. Among 
the first we find the parody of an old romance, (" Por la 
matanza va el viejo," changed to " por la dolencia va cl 
vicjo.") It is put into the mouth of " Misery " (Laceria) 

> Sec: Dofia Marina De Aragon by Alfred Morel- Fatio, in the Bulle- 
tin Hispanique, Tome V. No. 2. (April-June, 1903.) 

* " Y me hicistes vivir 

Para de nuevo matarme!" 

(Page 134.) 
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addressing " Fortune," and gloating over the number of 
victims which she has cast into the depth of despair, so that 
they know no pleasure and liave lost patience. 

Misery enumerates all Ihc ailments she inflicts upon the 
sufferer. She does not shorten his life but she causes his 
appetite to be contrary, and thus gives him a bad com- 
plexion: she obliges him to indulge in long conversations 
with physician and apothecary, and causes him wretchied 
and insidious pains in his right arm, so that he does not 
get a moment's peace.* 

These verses can hardly antedate his departure from 
Spain; yet they were probably written in Valladolid, for 
"Misery" plays her final trump, saying: "This knight^ 
friend, is going to die in a hospital, and as fale has destined 
him so wretched a burial, he would connnit a mistake if he 
did not secure a bed in that [the hospital?] of Hsi^mx'a^ 
where his soul would be safe." ' 

* " El era viejo de dias, 
Pero no gran barragan 
A su mala complexion 
Ks su apctito contrario, 

Y asi, ticnc urdinario 
Forzada conversacion 
Con fisico y boticario. 

• • • • a 

"Y en el su brazo derecho 
Tenia un dolor muy grande 
V.\ ciial cs Ian pcrlinaz, 

Y dc nalura tan pcrra 
Que le consume y atierra, 

Y jamas le dcja en paz — " 

(Page 174.) 
2 " Ese caballero, amigo, 
Morira en el hospital, 

Y pues su suerte le lleva 
A tan pobre sepultura, 
Errara si no procura 

Una cama en cl dc Esgucva, 
Donde cl alma esta segura — ** 

(Ibid.) 
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The Esgueva is a small stream near Valladolid, and 
a bed in the liospital of the Esgueva looks suspiciously like 
a resting place at the bottom of the river. Such outbreaks 
of despair are not uncommon in Castillejo. He is always 
entirely filled with one emotion. We find nowhere that he 
tempers grief with hope; religion does not proffer him any 
comfort. Tn his eyes his trials arc due to freakish fate or 
to man's ingratitude. Jn a I'illancico of great bcauly and 
deep human pathos, he claims that six feet of earth will 
bring peace to his troubled heart. ^ 

In spite of his contempt for medicines the poet must have 
been conscientious in carrying out the physician's prescrip- 
tions. He tried various means of treatment. Once he ap- 
plied " Palo Santo '* or " (Uiayaco *' or " Palo de las Indias/' 
an American plant, used for curing festering sores and 
inflammations.^ The tone of this poem is scurrilous; Cas- 
tillejo wastes a great display of learning and a few pass- 
ages of great beauty on an unworthy theme. In the last 
stanza he gives an amusing description of himself put into 
a vapor bath, repenting of his amorous adventures and 
trusting to the virtues of the " Palo Santo." His diet re- 
stricts him to six or seven ounces of bread and raisins; 

* " Si amor critel 
Me hace la guerra, 
Seis pies tic la tierra 
Podraii mas que el — ** 

(Page 128.) 

The theme of the Villancico is ccnfaincd in the lines: 

" Alguna vez 
Oh pensianicnto 
Seras contenlo — *' 

This Villancico is amonj? (he most hcntitiful lyrics in Spanish poetry; 
as such it was rccognt/.ed hy the poet iMnainiel Gcil)cl, who translated it 
into German. 

En alabitnsa del Palo Santo dc las Indias cstando en cura de il 
(Page 175). C/. also the editor's note. 
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his beverage is hot and bitter water and he feels as if he 
were roasted in his bed.* 

In one respect our poet differs greatly from his brethren; 
he never has a word of praise for the rose-wreathed cup. On 
the contrary, he complains that by order of the physician 
he has to abandon water for wine. He must forsake the 
lambent nymph whom he has served faithfully for fifty 
years, though men and women deride him.* 

Tie revels in rcminisccncos, rocdlinjj the fountain of La 
Priora in Madrid, and a sparkhng brtK)k near a null on 
the road to Aranda, where he passed one day in Spring. 

* " Mira que cstoy encerrado 
En una estufa metido 
De amores arrepeniido, 
De los tuyos confiado. 
Pan y pasas 

Seis 6 siete onzas escasas, 
En la tassa la mas larga, 
Agua caliente y amarga, 
Y una cama en que ms asas — *' 

(Page 174.) 
***Al agua, habiendole mandado que bebiese wno" 

(Page 176.) 
Bien se que estdis enojada, 
Senora Lin fa hermosa, 
Por una par e quejosa, 
Por otro maravillada 
De tan no pensada cosa. 

Y que con la confianza 
De los pasados favores, 
Estara vuestra esperanza 
Muy cierta de mis amores 

Y segura de mudanza. 

• • • • • 

Cinquenta afios os servi — 

• • • • • 

Que por beberos he sido 
De los hombres y mujeres 
Mil vezes aborrecido." 
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The drops were dancing about his face like pearls, and as 
he tried to obtain a kiss, he nearly lost his life. We have no 
right to seek for any hidden meaning beyond what the poet 
tells us, but the proud fountain in Madrid, as well as the 
graceful sparkling spring suggest images of fair women 
belonging to a happier past/ We must, moreover, remem- 
ber that it was from Aranda that the young Archduke was 
suddenly sent to be shipped to Flanders ; the journey could 
not fail to produce a lasting impression on the followers of 
the Infante/ 

He welcomes " Bacco, gran Senor," with only moderate 
joy. This seems strange if we consider that he had always 
lived in wine-growing countries; for the sunny slopes of 
the hills in lower Austria showed in his days a flourishing 
wine culture, and its products were good and plentiful. . 

It was probably also by order of his physician that he be- 
took himself to a watering place. He gives a very amusing 
description of the life at the baths in his poem: Estando 
-en los baiios,^ Without naming the spot, he supplies de- 
tails which fit the locality and medical qualities of the waler- 

* " Cuando en Madrid me halle 
Donde reinaba a la hora 
La fuenta de la Priora, 
Por vuestrn cause llegue 
Hasta la muerte, Sefiora 



Ya sabcis que de cainino 
Yendo 4 Aranda, no bien sano, 
Paseindome un verano 
Por la isla de un molino 
Que Dios me puse 4 la mano. 
Una fuentecica vi 
Que manaba en la ribera» 
Tan Hnda que cnmudeci, 
Y ahina cast me perdiera 
Por un beso que le di." 
^Page 178. 
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ing place Baden near Vienna. Here we find hot and cold 
springs, used both for hatliing and drinking pnrposcs. They 
arc rcconmiendcd for jnst snoh (h'sordcrs as Caslillejo com- 
plains of. Modern thcrapcntics probably modifies the nse 
of the waters, but in his time the simple way was adopted, 
to combat heat with cold and cold with heat.* 

The place was much patronized by the court, and because 
of the sufferings the burghers had undergone during the 
siege of the Tinks, they enjoyed King hcrdinand's s|>ecial 
favor. In 1543 he permitted the burghers to use the ancient 
town-walls in restoring the damage wrought on private 
buildings, while the army of the Sultan had chosen the hills 
round Baden as a coign of vantage, whence to direct their 
attacks on the capital. The brave little town was constantly 
visited by members of the court ; it seems only natural that 
the king's private secretary should choose it as a resort, all 
the more as it was situated close to Vienna.* 

In a poem to which we have already referred, Consola- 
toria estando con mil malos, the poet begins with a detailed 
description of his pitiful condition. He lives in a wretched 
room (en mala estancia), and has to undergo ever-increas- 
ing sufferings; just at the time when day merges into 
cool night, when those oppressed by pains, passions, or 
fetters may look forward to a cheerful evening, he, broken 
down by fatigue, must expect greater pains. All these 

1 " Do combatcn juntanicnte 
Lo calicntc con lo frio 
Lo frio con lo calicntc." 

2 Concerning Baden Cf. Dr. Hermann Relict's Dcitrage snr Chronik 
der Stadt Baden bei IVien. Casfillejo's name is not mentioned in the 
list of visitors during the years 1538-44. If he was in the king's retinue, 
this omission could be easily explained, as he would have taken 
lodgings in the castle. Therefore he omission does not militate against 
♦he theory that he stayed at Baden. 
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grievances he tells to a fair lady, Consolacion, who 
suddenly appears at his couch. Sadness, old age, wear- 
iness, indignation, and bitterness are troubling his heart; 
his body writhes in pains which sting and tear. Yet all his 
bodily torment comes only as an aggravation of his mental 
anguish ; the greater part of his ills cannot be cured by the 
])hysirian's arl. (Innsolalion ininislcrs lo him with gcnllc 
words, lie had known her long before, when she was still 
called ** Hope ''; when she had appeared in a maiden's attire, 
not in widow's weeds (con toca de viuda). She had indeed 
induced him to have a high opinion of himself, yet she had 
not acted in bad faith, nor had she ever wished to allure him 
by false pretences. The things she depicted had seemed 
true to her, but she had been deceived by appearances. 
She says in conclusion : " You relied on my authority, but 
as I was changed, I had to change you. I was deceived, and 
had to deceive you. Who would not have been misled, 
who found himself in royal castles, on equal footing with 
the great of this world, his royal master's favorite? Every- 
thing was dissolved into a dream, all the tokens were lies; 
time and hope alike were lost, for popes, kings and princes 
are no respecters of true merit. One might be content with 
the comfort of Job and Tobias, that everything will come 
to an end." * 

A reference to the pope is only found once; apparently 
Castillejo had hoped for ecclesiastical preferment. To 
the disillusionment that comes with age, he was, naturally, 
no stranger. Repeated and prolix complaints of the life 
at court, still more, of his life far from court, mark the 
poems of his latter days. It is startling how outspoken he 
is in his verses; whatever may have been his faults, he was 
no flatterer. In these very stanzas which he addressed and 

^" Consolaloria cstando ccn mil males" (Page 211.) 
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sent to the king, he depicts the failings of princes without 
exten tuition. 

** It is a common fanlt of princes to follow tlie whim of 
the moment, to bestow favors indiscriminately, and to be 
heedless of those who have ceased to arouse their interest 
They possess many other shortcomings, but their three chief 
faults are: They heap gifts and favor without discrimina- 
tion on the first who happens to take their fancy, while they 
stint and curtail the incomes of old and trusted retainers, 
who may die of hunger, their master does not care. 

" Secondly : Princes are lacking in kindness and con- 
sideration. As soon as an old devoted servant has left his 
master's presence, he is immediately forgotten, even though 
he may have been an intimate friend and be in dire want. A 
woman, a buffoon, a henchman, even a falcon, horse or dog, 
may l)e surer of their lord's lasting affection, than the an- 
cient confidential servant." A tale is told of a gentleman 
who had an old, devoted retainer ; never before had he asked 
any favor, once however the old man requested a slight 
boon, and his master met him with a stare and wanted to 
know who he was. We have no proof that this story 
refers to Castillejo's personal experiences. 

" In the third place." he continues, " princes are the most 
exacting of men. Directly they conceive a liking for a per- 
son they claim his entire time. They never give a thought 
to his comfort, they allow him no time for rest or nourish- 
ment. Yet one day, all this eager affection will vanish 
like a breath of air." * 

In the dedication addressed to the king, the poet asks for 
a theme (un argumento de su intencion) ; then he pursues 
through fifty stanzas what may rightly be called an abuse 
of princes. In spite of all he says, he must have felt pretty 
■sure of his master's favor. 

1 " Consiliatoria al Rey de Romanos Don Fernando'* (Page 233.) 
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The most important of all Castillejo's works is the Did" 
logo y iliscurso de la vida dc coric. The poet introduces 
two speakers, Prudencio, the old, sobered and disillusioned, 
and Lucrecio, the young, hopeful and expectant courtier; 
one is the Castillejo of youthful expectancy, the other the 
Castillejo "desenganado," who has abandoned his hopes and 
dreams. He had lived at the Spanish and Austrian courts; 
he knew the life at half a dozen others, and he criticises with- 
out reserve the lazy, frivolous existence of the courtiers. He 
describes them as idle, pompous, shameless, and thoroughly 
dishonest. Most of them are gamblers and intemperate, 
they spend their lives in silly brawls and purposeless gal- 
lantries ; they are full of conceit and always entangled in a 
net of intrigue. Yet they have small reason for their inor- 
dinate pride, because the majority are so poor that they have 
to pawn the fine clothes which give them their gallant ap- 
pearance, to pay for the mere necessities of life. 

Prudencio tells various anecdotes to support his state- 
ments. One is of a junk-dcalcr who had a Moorish wife, 
which was in itself sufficient to stamp the man as an out- 
cast; he had dealings with a young scapegrace of a noble- 
man, who went so far as to issue drafts payable at his own 
father's death, in order to meet the accumulated interest on 
his debts. To the grief of all interested parties the old 
gentleman showed no inclination to depart. 

A courtier's yearly pay amounted to about five thousand 
fnaravedis,^ together with table board supplied by a steward. 

* As to the exact value of this sum we refer to the " Diary of 
Camillo Borghese." Appendix IV to UEspagne au XlVe et XVIl^ 
Sidcle, by Alfred Morel-Fatio, Heilbronn 1876. In the Chapter "Valor 
de la Moncda Castcllana *' he gives the value of a Ducat : " El Ducado 
(vale] onzc rcnlcs. Ay rentes dc a ocho, dc a quatro, de a dos zen- 
zillos. El real zenzillo vale en moncda trcyntc y quatro maravcdis. 
Ay en moncda dc cobre pieces dc a ochos maravcdis, de i dos Mara- 
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Neither this steward, nor the Governor of the Pages, 
the ** Maestresala/* * enjoyed the poet's good graces. He 
is reproached with no end of shortcomings; he would not 
serve anytliing for dinner or supper hut heef (vaca) either 
hot or cold; as a most sumptuous dessert he would occa- 
sionally allow a cold sweetmeat (gelado) ; the soups were 
poorer than dishwater, and any complaints met with 
the excuses: the guests should have patience and wait 
till Friday, when fish would be served. Friday came, and 
only the most favored ones received a small piece of dried 
fish; those, however, who were not in the steward's grace 
had to be content with a couple of stale eggs.* 

vedis. (Zerolo in his Dictionary, and others, give the value of a Ducat 
as 375 Maravcdis.) A couriicr's salary would :hcrcforc amount to 
about thirteen and one-third Ducats. The value of a Ducat is given, in 
one of the royal writs, as 90 Krcuzcr, i. c. ninety cents at the utmost. 
It is prohahlc that the purchasing power of uumcy was alniut six times 
as great as this sum represents. 

^ The verses A un Maestresala que le mandaren traer el manjar 
^on linterna also mention the "miserable supper" — tan ruina cena, 
(Page 162.) 

2 The same theme is treated in the " Dhilogo dc los i*ajes'* by 
Diego dc llcrmosilla, Chai>lain of the Mmperor Charles V, in 1543. 

Cf, Gallardo: Ettsayo, 2471. Append: Indice de los MSS,: de la 
Bib. Nac, p. 75, Vol. II. Its full title is: Didlogo dc los Pajes en 
que se trata de la vida que d mediados del Sigh XVI llevaban en los 
palacios de los Senores, del galardon de sus servicios, y del modo como 
los Graft des se gobernaban y debieran gobernarse, edited by A. Rodri- 
guez Villa, Madrid, 1901. See especially the first dialogue. The theme 
is the disillusionment of the father of a would-be page by the warnings 
of those who have learned from experience. Cf, Torres Naharro's 
Comcdia TiitcUaria: 

" Su deseo 
Qu'el hombre pueda comer 
Tan dura carne de vaca." 

The opening scene of Jornada III, {Propaladia de BartolomS de 
Torres Naharro. — Edition: Madrid, 1573, p. 177.) 
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And the odors, the noises, the rabble of waiters and 
<liners! The table-linen patched and dirty; the dwellings 
filthy! Such things occurred in the courtier's life at 
home; when he was obliged to travel, matters were still 
worse. He must stumble over muddy roads in winter, 
through dust in summer; wretched beasts were staggering 
wearily under their burdens and falling by the wayside. If 
Caslillejo had to travel as frequently as he gives us to un- 
derstand, he certainly did not enjoy it. He complains con- 
stantly of bad roads, bad conveyances and poor accommoda- 
tions. That he does not exaggerate is proved by Francisco 
de Zuniga, who must have taken part in some of the same 
exj>e(litions. His description of a journey of the King and 
his (Juccn Gcrmaine dc lu)ix gives color to the lurid pic- 
tmc which Caslillejo draws of the old king's last expedition. 
Shorter journeys seem to have been equally inconvenient. 
Prudencio remembers how he and some other pages went 
to a festivity; fifteen had to drive in a hired coach, and made 
themselves a laughing-stock on their arrival. The old 
courtier recalls his first night in the royal palace; he and 
i^n other pages had to lie sprawling on five pillows. Addi- 
tional difficulties are encountered by a courtier who has 
to join a foreign embassy. If a man must be circumspect 
in his conduct when he is at his own court, how much 
more must he guard himself when visiting a foreign state. 

As to these " Wandering Courtiers " (coricsanos pcrc- 
grinos)^ the splendor of their display is only a masquerade. 
As soon as they return they are the same as they were 
before. A man whom Prudencio had encountered in Venice, 
and with whom he had frequent intercourse, displayed the 
greatest splendor while acting as ambassador. When he 
met him a little later, in plain clothes {en birctc). and with- 
out his suite, he would not have recognized him, had not 
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the other accosted him first.* Among the worst evils of 
court life are envy, jealousy and the cabals of fellow cour- 
tiers. False witnesses and spies are ever ready to spread 
slander; though you be constantly at your master's beck 
and call, sacrifice every hour of rest and leisure, you will 
earn no reward. Sometimes a courtier has not enough to 
buy food sometimes he does not get a ducat in two years 
{en dos anos un ducado). The court is a hotbed of hypo- 
crisy and deceit; craft and malice are on every hand; you 
are met with apparent frankness only to be dealt covert 
blows ; you are flattered and cajoled to reveal your secrets, 
only to be finally betrayed. Ingratitude reigns everywhere 
and is the especial reward of all who serve most faithfully. 
Four classes of men are found at court : First, the Gran- 
dees who live for their amusement, and revel in honor and 
splendor. Secondly, the poor courtiers; their fate, like a 
cruel stepmother, has cast them ashore at court; their ulti- 
mate lot is to fill hospitals and to die on a pallet of straw. 
The third group is made up of messengers or tradesmen, 
who hover like moths round a candle, meet with a thou- 
sand difficulties and after all gain I>ut small profits. Finally 
there are those who always sail with favorable wind (con 
huen norte) ; they are the real rulers of affairs — the covetous 
tribe (la gente golosa), the favorites who obtain wealth 
and office. Others, on the contrary, have nothing but 
trouble and expense, and are obliged to obey every reckless 
whim. Not less than thirty diflferent fashions had ap- 
peared since the time that the Catholic King returned to 
Spain, when " our people " met him at Burgos.* 

1 Probably Don Lope de Soria. Cf. p. 17. 

* It was in the year 1515 that Ferdinand the Catholic had returned 
from a three years' expedi ion against Navarre ; he held the Cortes 
in Burgos, and incorporated the Kingdom of Navarre and Castile. 

The time to which Castillejo refers covers therefore thirty-three 
years. 
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The different attempts at earning a living which the 
young would-be courtier Lucrecio enumerates represent, 
perhaps, the various trials Castillejo had made before he 
entered the king's service. 

A young gentleman, he says, may become a soldier, a man 
of letters, an official, a merchant, a physician ; he may join the 
church, become a land-holder or go to court. We learn 
that court life as such, without any definite office, was the 
proper thing for any young nobleman devoid of funds (de 
bienes desguarnecido), to earn his daily bread (para tener 
que comer). Castillejo has not a very good opinion of 
clerical life. Lucrecio says that he does not dare to become 
a clerk in orders; it would be very well for somebody who 
might be sure of a living; but the wait is long and the mode 
of life hard, even a heavy and tedious burden for some peo- 
ple. The rest and quiet may appear inviting to an outsider, 
but to others it is sickening and full of overwhelming con- 
tention.* Perhaps he is describing personal experiences! 

We have no knowledge of Castillejo's personal appear- 

* " Ni nic oso 

Tampoco 4 ser religiose 
Inclinar, que bien podria, 
Si en ello fuese dichoso 
De alcanzar un abadia: 
Mas es larga 

La esperanza, y muy atnarga 
Aquella fonna de vida, 

Y aun para algunos es carga 
Muy pesada y desabrida, 

Y el reposo, 

Que por defuera es sabroso 

Y convida 4 tal vivienda. 
Para otros achacoso, 

Y mczdada dc contienda 

Que Ic alicrra." (Ohras, page 215.) 
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ance. No portrait of him seems to be extant,* and we meet 
with only two aUusions which might be interpreted as hav- 
ing reference to his small stature. The first is the afore- 
mentioned parody: " Por la dolcncia va el viejo." The 
poet says» that it appeared as if he had been successful in 
war, in spite of being so small.' 

The other passage tells of a small bed belonging to him 
which is carried by his little horse; the stature of both ac- 
cords with his own. The lines occur in a humorous poem: 
" A Knight's Answer to the Complaints of his Pack-TTorse." 
The pack-horse in a previous poem had complained that he 
was too heavily laden and moreover ill treated, and the 
master refutes him, drawing attention to the harder work of 
Castillejo's " little nag " which has to carry his " wretched 
little bed, not bigger than a fist, but of about the same size 
as the owner, because they were cast in a die of their mas- 
ter's size." • 

^ The famous collection of miniatures in the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Vienna, which owes its existence to the young Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Tyrol, King Ferdinand's son, contains the portrait of almost 
all contemporary celebrities, but that of our poet is not among the 
number. 

^ Que el, maguer que era chiquito, 
Lo gan6 por pelear. (Page 175.) 

* '- Y aun el pobre caballejo 
Que lleva la sin ventura 
Camilla de Castillejo— - 
Ya tiene so el pestorejo 
Una gentil maladura. 
Ser la cama como un puno, 
Y el caballo no mayor. 
No carecen de primor, 
Porque salieron de un curio 
Del talle de su senor." 

(Respuesta del amo. Page 167.) 

Gallardo, in his Ensayo, Vol. II, p. 287, gives the following note to 
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The best known of all the poems dealing with the poet's 
life is the one we have mentioned before, known by the 
title given by Wolf, " Lobspruch der Stadt Wien." The 
author called it " Reply to a Knight who inquired why he 
(Castillejo) was so contented in Vienna." * This poem is 
exhaustively treated in Wolf's essay, to which we have 
several times referred.^ Nothing need be added here, save 
that we find a peculiar inconsistency between the last two 
coplas and the body of the poem; this leads us to believe 
in the possibility of a contamination with some other poem. 
It appears as if the conclusion of the " Respuesta '* 
had been lost, and the last verses of another, or else an inde- 
pendent short poem had been joined. After enumerating 
all Ihe advantages of his life, all the presents given to him 
and the various perquisites falling to his share, after ex- 
tolling the convenience, beauty and stateliness of Vienna, 
the author bursts forth into the question : " Who in- 
duced you, Castillejo, who were so well-off in Spain, to 
come to Germany and to lose your pelt in a strange land? '* 
Then he resumes his complaint about the vanity of hopes. 
It had not been the expectation of promotion, nor the hope 
of becoming a favorite that had induced him. Love for his 
king and extreme devotion were his undoing, as it had been 
that of many others.' 

these poenis: "Castillejo, yendo dc catnino con el Rey de Romanos, 
su amo, viendo que un caballero, su criado, mal trataba un macho solo 
que tenia, cargindolo mis de to que podia llevar, hizo una petidon i 
su amo, estando el Rey y su corte presente. como se sigue, al Sr. Fran- 
cisco de Salamanca." 

^Respuesta del autor 6 un cahallero que le preguntd que era la 
causa de hallarse tan bien a Vienna f 

^ SiUungsbericht, March, 1849. 

*"Quien te engano, Castillejo^ 
Estando bien en Espafia, 
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The names of streets and stiburbs of Vienna occurring in 
the poem are evidently g^'ven as they sounded to the ear of 
Castillejo, and are most ingeniously reconstructed by Wolf. 
We must rememl)er that, in the time of tlie |M»et, the Middle 
High German idiom was the prevailing one in Lower 
Austria ; Castillejo's spelling may give us, after all, a fairiy 
true phonetic picture of the names he quotes. 

Another well-known and important poem from which we 
may glean considerable infonuation alN)iit some details of 
Castillejo's life, is the Dialogo cntrc cl autor y su pluma} 
The author reproves his pen for its uselessness; the pen 
apologizes and reminds him of various advantages it has 
brought him. It ought to have done well for him, the poet 
urges, as it enjoyed the best protection, under the wings of 

A venirte en AlemaAa 
Para dejar tu pellejo 
En tierra ajena y estratia? 
Si el engano de tus ganas 

Y del mal yerro tamafto 
Fiicron cspcranzns vanas, 
Ya murieron, pues tus canas 
Lc8 lian licclio cl calio dc ano. 

No me enganara esperanza 
Del interese traidor, 
Ni apetito de favor 
Ni deseo de privanza. 
Mas enganome el amor; 

Y este di6 

Causa al yerro, porque am6 

A su rey demasiado. 

Con lo cual se han engaiiado 

Otros muchos como yo." (Page i8o.) 

1 Wolf devotes a monograph to it : Ueber einige unbekannt ge- 
hliebene Werke des Cristdbal de Castillejo in einer Handschrift der 
K, K, Hofbibliothek bu Wien. Als Nachtrag tu dem AufsatM uber 
Castillejo in der Sitsung von 31 Mdrg, 1849, 
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a royal eagle, second to none but the imperial, to wit, of 
thrice-crowned Ferdinand.* 

If we know little of the official salary of the poet, we 
know less of the eventual income he may have derived from 
his writings. It does not appear probable that such poems as 
he was wont to compose, increased his means to any con- 
siderable degree. A court poet, like Castillejo, would hardly 
have any other return than a present now and then. We see 
this from the lines addressed to the pen, where the author 
says: "If the Lord had not been kind enough to give you a 
master who can earn some money in another way, tell me, 
pen, what would have become of you ? Our fate would have 
been to die of hunger. In spite of your advantages, many 
persons who have served masters of far less consequence 
have achieved much greater success.^ 

* " Que excusa mc podeis dar 
De haber sido desastrada? 
Pues no podeis alegar 
Que no fuistes empleada 
En excelenle lugar; 
So las alas y favor 

Y servicio muy leal 
Del aguila, principal 
•En el mundo, y la mejor 
Despu^s de la imperial; 
Cerca del esclarecido 
Infante — rey don Fernando, 
Al cual solo habeis servido 
Poco mcnos desdc cuando 
Por nuestro bien fue nacido; 

• • • • • 

Que se halla en juventud 

Tres veces rey coronado." (Page ao6.) 

*"Y aun con tanta mejoria 

Y ventaja de tal duefio, 
Hallareis muchos hoy dia 
Que con otro mas pcqueno 
Han hecho mas granjeria." 
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Others, he says, have risen with greater rapidity; they 
arrived but yesterday and now they have reached heights 
of which they never dreamed. Notwithstanding that he, the 
author, always did his work with the utmost care and per- 
severance — his persistence atoning for an eventual lack of 
skill — yet he never attained to fortune. Then the pen tries 
to refute him and recalls several instances where honors 
and distinctions were showered upon him. Yet it admits, 
that both might have fared better had the pen hired itself 
to a merchant, a tax gatherer, a paymaster or treasurer. 
Even their royal master's* virtues — granted that pen and 
author were ever able to do them justice — are more apt to 
reflect glory on them, than to give them food. Nor is there 
any hope for improvement through the king's new estates. 
They only tend to increase his cares, and cause him to forget 
Castillejo as well as Alcala (de Henares), where he saw 
the light, and honorable Arevalo where he was reared as a 
child.* The pen reminds him that through its instrumen- 
tality he has achieved much honor which otherwise would 
never have fallen to his share. Castillejo was born in 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, a place which never saw the court, yet 
for the sake of his pen, he was not only in close intercourse, 
but even a favorite with emperors and kings. 

In spite of the pen's reasoning, the author leaves us under 
the impression that he feels slighted. The poem forms the 
last of the second part of the Obras [De Conversacion y 
de Pasatiempo], and has a Villancico final* with the 
theme : " I have seen the boats, mother ! I saw them and it 
boots me not!" The poet had foolishly believed the king 
would at least keep those ships afloat that he himself had 

* A town in Espafia Taraconense, in the neighborhood of Segovia, 
Ossuna and Escorial. 

* The variant of the Vienna MS. calls this Remote. 
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equipped. Castillejo too saw the boats, but no good came 

of it. 

The Didlogo is not only noteworthy for its poetical 
charm and the information it gives us concerning the poet's 
relations to his royal master; it is important also for its 
two dedications. The one reproduced in the Obras is ad- 
dressed to Martin do Guzman, Chamberlain of the King of 
the Romans. He must have been an intimate friend of Cas- 
tillejo, as his name occurs in several poems. He was, in a 
way, a fellow sufferer, for he also had to experience what 
it was to " serve without return " (servir sine medrar). 
Castillejo addresses him " Vuesa merced " which denotes 
in this place nothing but the usual polite address.* 

The second dedication, addressed to some illustrious 
person, breathes great deference, and has the super- 
scription " Illustre y magnifico Sefior." There is a 
marked difference between the former and latter. The 
poet addresses a request to Martin de Guzman to 
memorize the poem, and to recite it, thus giving it that 
grace which the author had not been able to impart. The 
matter might be insipid in itself, therefore the poet 
thought it wise to intersperse it with anecdotes and prov- 
erbs. This indicates that Castillejo's peculiarity of mingl- 
ing his poetic language with puns and colloquialisms was 
conscious and intentional. We find almost everywhere these 
"burletas y refranes." He adds a few words of dignified 
thanks, and closes with an apology for the outspoken 

1 The Dictionary of the Spanish Academy says that Vuesa mer^ 
ced is used -where no other title is given. In the spurious Gusman 
de Alfarache, part II, page 8i, Vol. Ill, Bibtioteca de Autores Es^ 
paholcs, a caval'er reviles a peasant for want of deference, because 
he had dared to address him "Vuesa merced." The address must 
have however implied great respect, for Castillejo calls Doila Ana de 
Aragon Vuesa merced, Cf, Obras, page 120. 
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manner of an old servant (criade viejo) ; it appears as 
though Castillejo had been a subaUern of Martin dc Guzman, 
yet we have seen that it was King Ferdinand of whom he 
says to the pen: "Whom alone you have served." (Al 
cual solo habeis servido.) The difference between his and 
Guzman's respective positions can hardly have been great, 
for the poet treats him as a fellow sufferer: " Solacium est 
miseris socium habere poenarum." 

We do not know to whom the second of the two 
dedications is directed.* Its tone is that of great subservi- 
ency and partly apologetic. As in his address to the king, 
the poet disclaims to be called troubadour, since he docs not 
waste much time over his books, but takes them up " just 
once in every thousand years." He writes his verses " only 
for domestic occasions." His Lordship can sec the deficien- 
cies of style and finish in the author's Trovas, Perhaps 
he had not been as faithful as he should have been to the 
old Castilian measures, yet he had always championed them 
as far as he could, and feels it is wrong to treat them with 
disdain. Other nations are more loyal to their native meas- 
ures. We may look for instances to the Hebrew poets, 
Moses, David, and the writer of the book of Job. Homer 
among the Greeks, Horace, Virgil, Martial among the 
Romans, Petrarch among the Italians. All these men 
have upheld the poetry of their own countries. Cas- 
tillejo does not think that France has a literature worth 
mentioning; what there is, however, is not as despised as 

^ It is not reproduced in any of the editions of the Obras, We find 
it however in the monograph by Ferdinand Wolf: Ueber einige un- 
'^ekannt gebliebene Werke Crisidbal de Castillejo's, (Sitsungsberichte 
der K. Akademie der IVissenschaften, philosophisch-historische Classe, 
I y, 1850, p. 135.) Part of the dedication is translated into French and 
cited by Morcl-Fatio in: Etudes sur VEspagne, (L'Espagne en France 
I serie, p. 21.) 
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those coplas which only a few years ago were the pride of 
Spain, the verses of the Marques de Santillana and others. 
But now it is considered frivolous to write coplas. The poet 
does not except his own when he says that the majority of 
the poetry of the day is very poor stuff. If there is still a 
poet who knows how to turn out a good poem, he meets 
with harsh criticism. Ncilhcr the author's works nor the 
Cancioncros contain half of what they should ; the majority 
of those that are in the market are vitiated/ Books are 
altogether too scarce in Spain, at least good books. The 
only ones to be found are works like Amadis and its de- 
scendants. In Arabic, in German and other foreign idioms, 
by no means equal to Spanish, hundreds and thousands of 
books of all kinds are composed. In the past the want of 
books was not felt so much, because before the wars with 
Naples, Spaniards were not in the habit of traveling. 
Now Spain reigns and holds dominion, not only over a large 
part of the old world, but also over the Indies. The Span- 
ish tongue ought to grow and take pre-eminence, just as 
Latin did in the olden times. It behooves his Lordship, 

1 This expression is characteristic. Castillejo had no liking for 
Cancioneros, nor are his poems found in any of them. One or two 
are printed in the Romancero general (Bibi de Aut. Espan., Vol. X). 
The Cancionero general, compiled in 151 1 (Cancionero general de 
muchos y diver sos aulores, Valencia, 151 1), by Hernando del Castillo, 
could not contain any of Castillejo's works, yet, as there are various 
later editions, the coplas of a popular bard might have been added* 
especially to the edition of 1573. Castillejo is not found among its 
hundred and thirty-six song writers. See his poem : " To a lady who 
desired the Cancionero general, and he, not wishing to purchase it, 
sent her some very obscure coplas." (A una dama que pidid el Can- 
cionero general, y el, por non comprarle, le envio unas coplas suyas 
muy oscuras.) His reasons were perhaps simply those of economy, 
for we learn at another place (A la misma, con otro proposito) that 
the price of the Cancionero was 5 Rcalcs. The coplas which he styles 
•* very dark," are a great der*. dearer than many of his other verses. 
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occupying a high place (en lugar donde estd), to see that 
this condition be realized. 

A great many of the numerous personal and historical 
allusions, scattered through Castillejo's works, still defy 
any attempt to unravel them. In a long poem A la Cor- 
testa he addresses an apparition, much after the manner 
of the Consolacion, This time it is a fair, deceitful and 
elusive lady; he tells her he has been seeking her from 
pole to pole (desde uno a otro norte) and recounts a num- 
ber of countries in which he claims to have traveled : Spain, 
France, Italy, Slavonia, Flanders, Poland, Germany, and 
England. He has been looking for Cortesia in highways 
and byways, even in Rome at the Holy See, and was sent 
back to Castile, her natural abode.* 

We can easily account for visits to most of these countries r 
Flanders, the dukedom of Philip the Fair, would naturally 
see occasional visits of the Hapsburg princes; Poland, a 
near neighbor of the newly-acquired kingdom of Hungary 
and Bohemia, a hotbed of civil strife, very often claimed 
Ferdinand's attention. France had to be traversed by any- 
one wishing to travel by land from Austria to Spain. It 
would surely be visited by the Emperor's brother during 
the prolonged warfare between Charles V and Francis I. 
But the visit to England is surprising. It is true Katharine 
of Aragon, aunt of Charles and Ferdinand, was still wear- 
ing out the days of her pseudo- widowhood ; a legation from 
her royal nephew might easily have included Castillejo. 
His allusion to foreign ambassadors whom he met in 

^ " Fuime k Roma en conclusion, 
Por estar alii la silla: 
Remitieronme i Castilla, 
Do tiene su habitacion 
Natural." (Page 234.) 
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Venice (Didlogo de la vida de cortc) furnishes a further 
proof that he had been in Italy. On the other hand, all 
documents bearing Castillejo's sign-manual are dated from 
Austria or Bohemia; if the poet was sent in any 
official capacity to foreign countries, his duties as sec- 
retary must have been suspended in the meanwhile. The 
address to Cortesia may contain hidden compliments 
to one of the poet's patrons. We read that Cortesia 
was born in Medina, reared in Valladolid, exercised her 
skill in Madrid and later in Toledo ; that she was well known 
in Granada and the whole of Andalusia and finally went 
to Rome to be crowned. While this appears to refer 
to the king, we lack explanation for the other places in 
Cortcsia*s career. The poet is by no means an ad- 
mirer of his fair visitor, but reproaches her with harsh 
words: Like a lewd woman she bestows her favors on: 
every one; for this reason she has fallen into the hands of 
robbers, and her name is attached to all low trades. She is 
mendacious and doublefaced, a vain flatterer, coarse, foolish 
and malicious. She has the nature of a vixen, and is full of 
subterfuges and dissimulations, as Juan de Mcna had de- 
scribed her. She had been unknown in Rome while the 
Senate was in power, but as soon as she arrived and brought 
her empty titles everything went wrong. Formerly people 
used the positive in their talk, now the superlative is 
hardly sufficient. Now a man considers himself insulted 
when anybody addressess him " Most virtuous Sir." Cor- 
tesia with her lispings has defiled the style and banished 
the virtue of Castile.* 

Although Castillejo's time was fruitful in epoch-making 
events he does not reflect them in his poetry. The Reforma- 
tion he passes by without a word of protest. Only once he 

« 'M /a Cor testa," (Page 235 ff.) 
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uses Luther's name as a term of opprobrium; incidentally 
he also mentions Lucero, one of the most heinous of re- 
ligious persecutors in Spain*. 

Once or twice we have heard him talking about "las 
Indias," otherwise he has nothing to say about the New 
World or the conquest of Mexico. He shows particular 
dislike for Henry VIII of England; he quotes him once as 
an example of royal ingratitude, another time of matri- 
monial faithlessness. In the Pidlof^o dc la vida dc carte 
he tells of ** that English Cardinal " who first reached such 
power and enjoyed such favor, and was afterwards ill 
treated by his king. His successor Cromwell, whom Cas- 
tillejo calls " Cramuel ", met with a similar fate.* 

The second time the English King is mentioned in a poem 
to Don Pedro deLaso, the same to whom the last official note 
by Castillejo was addressed. It is a kind of New Year's 
greeting, entitled " To the Troublesome Year of Forty " : • 
** He of London, who has given a new proof of his insolence, 
as he had done before, by repudiating his lawful wife."* 
This refers to the marriage of ill-fated Katharine How- 

* " Rcsucitnsc Lucero 
A corrcgir en Kspnfia 
Una niuy nueva y estrana [secta] 
Como aquella de Lulhero 
En las partes de Alemana." 

(Page 157; cf. also editor's note, ibid,), 

*"Y aqnel T.iglcs cardenal, 
Que por hacerse tan bravo, 
Tratado tan bien y nial 
De su rey Enrique octavo; 
Y tras ^1 
Su sucesor Cramuel." (Page 218.) 

*Al ano trabajoso de cuarenta," (Page 165.) 

* Has dado I El afio] al de Londres osadia 
De dejar, hecha la prueba. 
La mujer que ya tenia 
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ard, immediately after Anne of Cleves' banishment to Somer- 
set House. A number of further misha|)S are also noted in 
the troublesome year. The meteorological conditions were 
unfavorable, the course of the celestial bodies seemed 
changed; the heavens were closed and earth robbed of its 
allotted share of snow and rain; moreover it has changed 
Springtide to Christmas in Germany and has spread drought 
over the greater part of Europe.* 

The Landgrave Philip of Hessia, one of the leaders of 
Protestant Germany, the head of the great Schmalcald Con- 
federacy, was charged with bigamy. He was a bitter and 
personal opponent of the Emperor, and Castillejo treats 
him mildly when he says the year had given the Landgrave 
new license for his bigamy.* The obnoxious year had also 
brought confusion into Hungary ' and danger from the 
Turks, who were induced to intrigue with Venice, and had 
thus caused the noble King of the Romans to shed Chris- 
tian blood.* The poet touches here upon a tangle of six- 

^ " Hasnos abrasado el suelo 
Con tus calores aleves. 

Y con humidades breves 
Desterradonos del cielo 
Las juslas lluvias y nieves. 
Hasnos dado sequedad 

En todo la chistiandad, 
Desde Grecia hasta Espafia, 

Y traido en Alemana 
Verano por Navidad." 

*Has dado licencia nueva 
Al Landgrave in bigamia. 

*G)nceming these Hungarian troubles cf, foot-note in the Obras, 
by the Editor. 

* " Has tornado 4 concertar 
El turco con venecianos 

Y al noble rey de romanos 
Hccho fucrza dc tomar 

Las armas contra cristianos." 
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teenth-ccntury politics. Ferdinand had been engaged in one 
of the frequently occurring punitive expeditions against the 
great Italian towns, which drained his and the cni]KTor*s 
exchequer, and used their energies to little puq^osc. Genoa 
had been threatening Constantinople; her rival, Venice, had 
joined Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, who had en- 
tered the ranks of the competitors for the vacant dukedom 
of Milan, which, through the death of Francisco Sforza, 
the last of the Condottieri, was thrown on the market for the 
highest bidder. 

The " troublesome year " was finally dismissed, and 1541 
was ushered in; it came " gently and hopefully." * 

In another passage, taken from the long " Dialogfue be- 
tween Truth and Flattery," the poet puts into the mouth 
of Truth a harsh criticism of all European countries. In 
Spain pride and presumption are prevailing, falsehood is 
triumphant in France, the Italians are an inconsistent peo- 
ple, while in Hungary we find wickedness in all its 
forms, faithlessness, cruelty and tyranny. When Greece 
had power, she was too loquacious; and as to Muscovites, 
Poles and Russians, gluttony is their besetting sin. Then, 
traveling from the North into populous Germany, we 
meet with an ungrateful and covetous race, while Flanders 
is the home of avarice; if, in the end, we pay a visit to 
England, we shall see her full of malice.* 

We do not know whether the English poet Samuel Butler 
had ever read Castillejo, but his " Sir Hudibras " has a 
forerunner in our poet's German swashbuckler who delivers 
a humorous address to his men whom he has brought from 

* Vos, ^1 dc cuarenta y uno, 
Que venis por sucesor, 
Entrad manso y con amor. 

* Didlogo entre la Verdad y la Lisonja, Interlocutores : Adulacion 
y Verdad. (Page 236.) 
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Bohemia. They came, induced by valor, not in the hope of 
reward. Until now they have not suffered want, but at pres- 
ent, due to somebody's fault, they feel the pangs of hunger, 
and are surrounded on all sides by Turks and other hostile 
forces, while Peter Hradzin and his powerful followers are 
dead. If they wait another day, death will reach them too, 
which would be of no advantage to the King. The best 
plan, therefore, would be to retreat so as to avoid useless 
ruin. Better the blush of shame in your face, than a 
wound in your heart. Say what you like, if it be an honor 
to fight, it is no less an honor to run away when occasion 
requires it. Let each one take to his heels, the leader will 
try to keep on ahead.^ 

This logic which would do honor to Falstaff, is frequently 
expressed by writers of the times, as well by those of a 
later generation.* 

1 Rasonamiento de un Capitan General d su gente. (Page 162.) 

* " For those that ran away and fly 
Take pir.ce at least o* the enemy.** 

11. 609-10, part I, canto III, p. 106, 
and: 

" For those (hat fly may fight again 
Which he can never do that's slain." 

11. 293-4, part III, canto III» p. 403. 

(Hudibras by Samuel Butler, edited by Henry G. Bohn; Bell, Lon- 
don, etc. 1895.) The editor gives a very full note to the second 
couplet He mentions various sources from which Butler may hare 
taken the frequently quoted lines. One is from the Satire Minippii, 
publ. in 1595: 

" Souvent celuy qui demeure 
Est cause de son meschef ; 
Celuy qui fuit de bonne heure 
Pcut combattre de rcchef.** 
Bohn mentions also the couplet: 

*'He that fights and runs away 
Shall live to fight another day*'— 
which is so frequently mistaken for Ihc original 4hat, as he says, wagers 
have been laid regarding its authenticity. 
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We have now to consider a group of poems which defy 
the commentator, and for which we find no cUie among the 
meager fticls known concerning Castillcjo's life. It is for 
this reason we have called them Enigmatical Poems. They 
touch upon events known only to an intimate circle. Some 
have, as a peculiar feature of their own, a symbolism which 
we may call the Color Scheme. 

It is known that colors have, and always had a definite 
significance, which seems to l)c the same in all countries. 
Yellow has a sinister meaning, denoting envy, grief, mourn- 
ing, even despair; it is contrasted with green, the color of 
hope. In one of the dialogues, " Concerning the Conditions 
of Women," * the poet mentions that widows, as a sign of 
mourning, wear " Yellow hoods, and long cloaks, trailing 
through the dust." Grey (pardo) must also have denoted 
sadness, while black obviously indicates the depth of sor- 
row. Blue denotes constancy and white innocence. This 
play in colors occurs in several of the minor poems, as in 
the coplas accompanying the gift of a rosary to a lady, and 
in those sent with some beads.* The first of the poems 
closes with the lines : ** The hardest fate is that the green 
goes to strangers and the grey is all my own.* 

In the other poem he is much less courteous, for he says : 

1 El Didlogo de las condiciones de las mujeres. (P. i8o.) 

" Tocas azafranadas, las colas arrastradas por el polvo y por el cieno.** 

*A una dama que habiendole dado unas cuentas, y ella dddolas 
d otro, le tornd d enviar otros con un cordon pardo y verde. (P. 120.) 
Also: Otra, enviandolc unas cucntas de Inglatcrra — guarnecidas, 
(Ibid.) 

' " La pena con que mas peno 
Es ver que es to verde ajeno, 
Y lo pardo todo mio." 
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" I shall be pleased if you have the same grief and sorrow 
through my green that I have through your brown." * 

The color scheme is very nigh run to death in a long 
ballad, called "The Tower of Sighs" {Torre de Viento), 
in which Castillejo has taken up the dry sentimentality of a 
ballad by Juan de la Encina, " Gritando va el caballero," and 
fashioned it in his own way.* But the tearful knight com- 
mits all his absurdities in good earnest, while Castillejo 
gives us to understand that his sorrows partake much of 
the material of his tower. The name he has given to his 
airy edifice already hints at a mystification of the reader. 
Wind is mentioned in other connections as unstable building 
material. In the " Dialogue between Truth and Falsehood," 
Truth says : " Your followers must needs be cheated in the 
end and erect ' Towers of Wind.' " * 

The mezquino amador has lost his lady at the age of 
twenty-two, and he goes to build an edifice for the purpose 
of enshrining a most extraordinary image of the deceased; 
and intends to finish his days in mourning and mortification 
of the flesh. Castillejo begins with an imitation of Petrarch, 
an invocation to his eyes.* 

^ " Yo quedar^ bien pagado 
Si tal pena y tal cuidado 
Tenets de mi vcrde vos 
Cual yo de vuestro morado.'' 

^Romancero General, D. A. Duran: in Bibl. de Autores Espafloles, 
Vol. X, p. 160, no. 207. The title of the ballad in question is: El 
MeMquino Amador, It has also found its way into the Cancionero 
general, where it is attributed to Don Juan Manuel. 

* " Engafiados 

Anduvieron y burlados 
En po8 de tu seguimiento, 
Haciendo Torres de Viento." (Page aif.> 

* Lc Rifne de Francesco Petrarca (ed. Carducci and Ferrari), Can* 
rone XIV, "Occhi miei lassi." p. 15, and Sonnet LXXXIV: "Occhi 
piangete," p. 128. The Torre de Viento was addressed to Anna 
von Scbaumburg. Its first line reads: ** An ocordado mis ojos." 
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The tower of sighs is built on a foreign shore, but it is 
not constructed in the methodical way of the melan- 
choly cavalier whose " House of Sadness " gave pain 
by the very sound of its name; its wood was of a 
yellow color, named " Despair," the walls showed black 
borders, and black cement was employed to hold buff tiles 
in place over a black lintel, made of Bezoar stone. Doors 
and floors are all of dull black lead, to indicate despondency. 
Castillejo's edifice is based on his lady's merits; he hoi- 
lowed deep cellars, lined with stones in blue and brown. 
The poet's vitals had to do for sand, his soul for the lime, 
slaked with the water from his eyes. His cares and troubles 
were eager workmen, fretting the stones carefully, and each 
of these stones was bought at the price of a thousand pains. 
Thus he runs the whole gamut of metaphors, of which w^ 
shall only note those which deal with the symbolic play on 
colors. His passion supplies excellent wood in grey and 
buflf, also nails as black as a negro. His reason, on the other 
hand, provides green tapestry: though watered with his 
tears, it is of great beauty, interwoven with gold, and of 
such rich texture, that an ell of it could not be bought at 
any price.* 

The various and mixed metaphors of this long poem, even 
if intended to be slightly ironical, no longer conform to our 
standard of good taste, yet they do not defy our understand- 
ing. But Castillejo has left us a quantity of others in which 
even the most ingenious guesswork must abandon the task. 
Taken independently, wilhont hidden meaning, some of 
these verses are very beautiful, expressing a great and sud- 
den grief which has befallen the poet. Others are full of 
obscure references to people and events now fallen into 
utter oblivion. 

^ We have here again a piny on (he word ana, the Spanish for 
" ell." 
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Two Villancicos have Libreas for their subject. What- 
ever these garments were, they must have been sumptuous 
in color and material, evidently of embroidered velvet.* 

In spite of the gorgeousness of the apparel, Castillejo 
was not very pleased to wear it; in the Didlogo del autor 
y su pluma he says : " I do not know what will become of 
you and me, clad in livery, I do not know where to turn; 
both of us are broken down in the strife." * A supply of 
wearing apparel is not included in the documents containing 
the agreements concerning Castillejo's wages and emolu- 
ments. If a livery had formed part of them, this would 
have been noted ; possibly the poems antedated his departure 
for Austria. We may conclude that whatever the librea 
was, it stood for a badge of servitude. Court dresses, and 
not always new ones, counted among the g^fts which a 
great personage would bestow upon those of his retinue. 
This is supported by various authors, among others by 
Franzisco de Zufiiga in his Cronica. Castillejo, too, must 
have received similar presents, but he maintained a proper 
feeling of dignity. In a short poem he expresses great an- 
noyance that a velvet suit had been sent him that was not 
properly wrapped.' The colors of Castillejo's two /i- 

^ The Dictionary of the Spanish Academy defines the word Lt- 
brea: "El vestuario uniforme que los Reyes, Grandes Titulados j 
Cabalferos dan respectivamente k sus Gttardias, Pajes, y 4 los Criados 
de escalcra abaxo, cl cual dcbe ser dc los colorcs de las armas de 
quicn le da. 

" Por semejanza se llama el vestido uniforme que saquen las cuadrillai 
de caballeros on los festejas publicas, como canas, masqueras, etc. 

"Las libreas todas fueran de tercio pelo de diversos colores y muchas 
dellat bordadas." 

^ " Asi que no se que sea 
De vos y mi, ni do vamos, 
Vestidos de una librea, 
Scgun con ella qucdamos 
Rotos en esta pelea." 

^A una guamicion de Terciopelo que le envid un caballero. (Page 
161.) 
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brcas arc dark green and buff or yellow. These colors 
do not occur among those of the Hapsbarg household. In 
the books of contemporary costumes, a combination of 
green and yellow is met only once in the portraits of two 
heralds.^ 

There is no doubt that the first of the two Libreas 
was sent to him. He says that the shades of the colors are 
a reflection of his fate; the dark green indicates the dim- 
ness of his hope, the bright yellow his distinct and well-de- 
fined grievances. " According to my deserts, I must dress 
in two colors (c/. Shakespeare's "Motley"), what I ar- 
dently desire is wrapt in darkness, while my sufferings are 
standing out in bold light." * 

The other Villancico treating of a Lihrea has for its 
theme the lines : '* Despair arose from the abundance of 
Hope and saddens my heart." • Grief, fierce and sudden, 
has befallen me at a time when least expected. " What 
I loved best, and by whom I was loved most, was suddenly 
lost. Because I did not apprehend what was to happen, 
pain befell my sad heart." * 

» H. C. Strohl : Heraldischer Atlas, Tafcl I. " Hcroldc des XVI und 
XVn Jahrhundcrts." Fig. 4 und Fig. 7. 

* " En colorcs sc cicclara 

El color de mi ventura : 

Que la esperanza es oscura 

Pero la congoja dara." {Ihid,) 

* " En la mayor esperanza 

Naci6 desesperacion 

A mi triste corazon." (Ibid.) 

^"La cosa que mas am^ 
Y que mas me quise 4 mi. 
En un punto la perdi 
Cuando menos lo pens6. 
Por no temer lo que fu6 
He dado mortal pasion 
A mi triste corazon." (Ibid.) 
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Nothing contradicts the assumption that this outburst of 
grief refers to Castillejo's sudden separation from his young 
master; but as we have no evidence to support this theory, 
we must give it for what it is worth. 

In a Mote, the color scheme is worked out in detail. It 
runs in very melancholy strains. Even when hunting, sorrow 
accompanies the poet; it will never depart, and ho|>e is at 
an end. A very magnificent hunting suit is described, in 
which the colors green, yellow and gray occur in a manner 
to indicate that the sinister ones always shroud and cover 
those of good omen. 

In a series of other poems we meet riddles which we have 
no means of reading aright, and we can only attempt to 
explain Ihcni by hypolhcscs built on very doubtful founda- 
tions. One is a Glosa on the theme : " We must go to 
Madrid, all of us must die." Its title is " The Departure 
of the Court for Madrid." * It exhorts the courtiers to 
behold " the armament of grief." Danger and pain are 
drawing in'gh, nor can we hope to escape from their jiower- 
f ul grasp : we all have to die.* It is not unlikely that these 
lines bear on the sudden dismissal of the Infante's court 
The repetition " We all have to die," is emphatic Further 

1 " A las tierras de Madrid 
Hemos de ir: 
Todos hemos de morir." 
(En una partida de la corte para Madrid, Page 134.) 

* " Apercibid, cortesanos, 
Las armas del sufrimiento, 
Que el peligro y et tormento 
Ya tos tenemos cercanos. 
De sus podcrosas manos 
Es yerro pensar huir, 
Todos hemos de morir." (/friJ.) 
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on we find: ''The king too is leaving, it is said that he 
goes from Valladolid to Madrid." * 

If the theory offered here is correct, this refers to young 
Charles the Fifth's return to Madrid after the most unsatis- 
factory Cortes held in Valladolid, in 1518, ''where he had 
drawn up a list of those he wished to smite." ' The poet 
examines whether various persons were doomed, and has 
to answer in the affirmative in each individual case. 
" Is Figueroa going to die?" "Yes, he is." We have 
encountered the name of Don Gomez Suarez de Figueroa, 
as one of the King's later correspondents and per- 
sonal friends— evidently he belonged to the number of those 
from whom Ferdinand was separated in Spain, and whom 
he recalled to Vienna. 

As to Castillejo, he is condemned to die a double death. 
The first time the impending changes were enough to slay 
him, but hope supported him until now. Yet, as he has 
to leave, untold anguish condemns him to die.' 

But his desire will live, and, though walking other roads, 
will always be where "Your Grace" (the Archduke?) 
dwells.^ 

1 El 'Rey est4 de partida, 
Dicen que para Madrid 
Parte de Valladolid. 

* Puestos en un memorial 

Tiene los que ha de herir. (Ibid,) 

* " La primera vez mori 

Muerte de sola mudanza, 

Y en virtud dc la espcranza 

He vivido hasta aqui. 

Alejando me de ahi 

Ansias que no s6 decir 

Me condenan 4 morir." (Ibid,) 

* " Mi deseo vivird 

Que va por otro camino, 
Caminando de contino 
Do vuesamerced esti." 
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A number of contemporary names occur in two other 
poems, yet only a few admit of any conjectures as to their 
bearers. The followers of " a lady who had many admir- 
ers ** are enumerated, and each one receives a cut from the 
poet's merciless lash. In justice to him it must be said that 
he does not spare himself.* The list of admirers comprises 
Don Franzisco, Calvcte, Horozco, Hurtado, Castillo, 
Sepulveda. We recognize some well known nobles among 
them.* 

The poem was probably written to amuse — or annoy — an 
inner circle of courtiers; like certain others it is most 
obscure. The Fiesta de las Cluimarras defies explana- 

^A una dama que tiene muchos servidores, (Page 112.) 

<One Don Francisco was chamberlain at the court of Charles V. 
Moro Calvete is possibly identical with Juan Cristobal Calvete de Es- 
trella. He flourished about 1539 to 1549, and is the author of the once 
famous "Journey of Philip II: £/ felicisimo viage del mvi alto y muy 
poderoso principe Phelipe, hijo del emperador Carlos Quinto maxima, 
desde Espana d sus tierras de la baxa Alemana, con la dcscripdon de 
todos los estados de Brabante y Flandes, Escrito en qualro libros. 
Anvers, Martin Nucio. MDLII." Also: De Aphrodisio Expugnato, 
quod vulgo Africam vacant, published in 1550. 

Horozco may have been Alfonso de Horozco of Avila, an Au- 
gustine monk — ^"como Lucifer cay6" — ^who died in 1591, 91 years of 
age. He was court chaplain to Charles V and Philip II. 

Hurtado must have been one of the Mendozas, perhaps the same 
Don Diego whom the king addressed so frequently in his letters, am- 
bassador in Venice, and famous author. Besides Don Diego, Doa 
Rodrigo and Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza were at (he Emperor's 
court. One became later Marques de Montes Claros, the other, after 
6ghting in Charles' wars with France, went to Chile. 

Castillo may possibly be identified with the editor of the Cancionero 
general. 

Sepulveda (Juan Genesio) was Charles' historiographer. He was 
born near Cordova in 1491, studied at Alcal4, Bologna and Rome. He 
acquired an unenviable reputation by publishing a book which sought 
to justify the atrocities perpetrated by the Spaniards in (lie conquest 
of Mexico. This book was suppressed in 1572. 
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tion from title to envoy; its seventeen stanzas are as many 
riddles. A nunil)er of persons are introduced, some of 
whom, like Martin de Salinas and Luis de Tovar, are old 
acquaintances; the rest are unknown. 

As to the word Chamarra, or Zamarra, it is the 
name given to a stout, rustic garment, worn by country 
people, and by gentlemen, when traveling. Being loose and 
comfortable, it contrasted favorably with the tight and com- 
plicated court dress. Don Antonio de Guevara, in his 
** Contempt of the Court and Praise of the Village "* ex- 
tols the freedom from court etiquette, and the possibility 
of donning simple and comfortable garments. ^* A man 
might walk about in his Chamarra." * 

What has the Chamarra to do with all these courtiers? 
They all have donned it, and " Queen Mischief " (la reina 
nucstra malicia), evidently a "Lady of Misrule," is calling 
the Chamarras. They appear separately and jointly, they 
are treated as living personages, independent of their wear- 
ers, just as Castillejo treated his pen as a distinct person- 
ality. Thus he hurls invectives, revels in puns, and gives 
suggestions which have a meaning unknown to outsiders. 
The Chamarras are buff, brown and white (leonado, 
morado, bianco). Castillejo's own had been blue, wliile 

^ Menosprecio de carte y alabansa de la atdea, by Antonio de Gue- 
vara, Bishop of Mondotiedo, who died 1545. Castillejo mentions him 
in the Didlogo de la vida de carte, 

> We find the following definitions of the name : 

Chamarra or Zamarra: Vestidura de Jerga o paiio burdo, parecida 
& la zamarra. 

" Y para vestirse guarnece sus miembros de estos vocablos '' : camtsa* 
jubon, sayo, chamarra. (Alejo de Venegas. Fol. I, 192.) 

Chamarra, (fern.) Vestido talar con mangas, que se trahe pendi- 
ente de los hombros, sin cetiirse al cuerpo. En Italiano se llama ropa 
o Balandran. (Dictionary of the Spanish Academy.) 
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it was in its pristine splendor.^ It had been woven in 
Segovia, cut in Valladolid, was dragged through the whole 
world, and, to Calatayud it had come, changed to mourning. 
Segovia and Valladolid are comparatively near to Madrid, 
but Calatayud is in Aragon, a considerable distance from 
the capital ; if Castillejo was there in his later years, as we 
may infer from the copla, the poem shows at least that he 
had returned to Spain while he was in King Ferdinand's 
service. 

To enter upon the contents of the remaining stanzas 
would not serve any purpose, as the allusions made therein 
do not convey any meaning to us. Only one passage admits 
of a hypothesis, which wc give with due regard. One of 
the Chiunarras, that of Mcrcado, the very first that apjKrars, 
is supposed to be made of paper; it is reproached by its 
master, who says that he has to blush because the Chamarra 
is white.* The Chamarra of Canseco, another unknown 
participant in the feast, complains that for his unworthy 
sake the " Knights of Medina ** have threatened evil to it* 
Perhaps the expression " Knights of Medina " refers to 
the printers and publishers of Medina del Campo, where all 

» " Vos, Castillejo. salid 

Con la que en azul fue novia, 

Tejida dcntro en Segovia, 

Cortada en Valladolid. 

For todo el niundo (raida, 

Y en su triste senectud 

Salio de Calatayud 

De viejo luto tenida." (Page 161.) 

'"Que I porqu6 siendo vos blanca. 
Me paro yo Colorado ? 
(Here we have a further pun, as Blanco means a small silver^ 
Colorado an almost worthless copper coin.) 

* Que a vuestra causa mesquina 
Caballeros de Medina 
Mai amenazado me haa 
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official decrees, such as the Pragmaticas and the Minutes- 
of the Cortes were published. Mercado's paper Chamarra 
is perhaps to be understood in the same connection. The 
whole iK)em has been suggested to be a skit upon the Sumptu- 
ary Laws, issued in great numbers, and embodied in the 
Pragmaticas y Capitulos que su Magestad de Emperador 
y Rey, nuestro senor, hiz6 en Valladolid, 1537.^ 

These prohibitory laws were in themselves sufficient to 
cut the sinews of industry in a country which had derived 
its wealth chiefly from its trade in wool and silk, especially 
from its unsurpassed art of wrought and embroidered 
tissues. For a while the Mestd, that powerful union of 
sheep farmers and wool traders, had governed the marts of 
Europe. Moreover, many of the inhabitants, chiefly of the 
Moorish districts, had achieved such skill in weaving, em- 
broidering in silk and metal, and such cunning craft of work- 
ing in gold and silver, that even to this very day their art, 
so ruthlessly destroyed by a foolish legislation, is deplored 
as one of the lost treasures of civilization. Courtiers and 
burghers had reveled in finery. Spain was not yet alive 
to the fact that the welfare of a nation is promoted by its 
brisk industry, not by personal hoardings; hence also the 
prohibition of the export of precious metals, even woven 
or embroidered. Laws which restricted personal adorn- 
ment to a minimum created general indignation; libels 
and pasquils ridiculing them were not wanting. It may 
be that the Fiesta de las Chamarras belongs to 
this class, showing courtiers in a peasant's garb; or per- 
haps the unpretentious garment had likewise fallen under 

> Fu6 impresa la presente obra en la muy noble villa de Medina del 
Campo por Pedro de Castro, impresor de libros. A costa de Juan de 
Medina, mercader de libros, vezino de Madrid. Acab6se & ocho dias 
de Mayo, ano de MDXXXVII. 
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the ban. How easily the prohibitions might be stretched 
to suit the purpose of malevolent or over-zealous judges, 
can be seen by perusing any of the Pragmaticas. But 
it is also possible that the Fiesta de las Chamarras 
was simply a masquerade, in which the garments served as 
long cloaks or dominoes ; whatever may be the hidden mean- 
ing of the poem, it belongs to the most mordaceous and 
relentless satires ever written. 



III. 

Castillejo's Attack upon the Ttalianists— Italian Influence on 
Spanish Pobtey— The Castilian Measures Used by the Poet— 
Castillejo as Translator— Quotations prom the Classics and 
the Bible— The Lost ** Constanza/' the ** Sermon db Amores " 
— Castillejo under the Influence of the Archpriest of Hita; op 
Boccaccio— Puns and Colloquialisms Used in the *'Obras" — Life 
OF the Period Illustrated by His Verses. 

Castillejo is known for the tenacity with which he 
championed the losing cause of the old Spanish metres. 
They were doomed to yield to the foreign invasion, though 
he himself furnishes the strongest proof of their right to 
exist. If he had remained in Spain, he might have stemmed 
the tide of innovation, or might have himself yielded to the 
insinuating cadence of Italian verse. He did not fully 
appreciate the changes which time had wrought even in 
conservative Spain. 

The country ruled by Charles V was no longer the Spain 
that had been governed by the Catholic Kings. The foreign 
ruler had been the first to open the frontiers which had been 
so carefully guarded against alien influences, to a host of 
foreigners with strange customs. It is possible that, when 
old and accustomed to Spanish ways, the Emperor pre- 
ferred the Spanish idiom and Spanish customs to those in 
which he had been brought up; as a young man he looked 
upon the Spaniards as gloomy barbarians ; he did not under- 
stand their speech and was in no hurry to undertake his 
regal duties. 

Spanish poetry in the motherland was not slow to 
76 
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conform to the new fashion. The story of the meeting of 
Messer Andrea di Navagiero, the Venetian ambassador, 
with Boscan, and the latter's introduction to Italian poetry 
and prosody, while both men were taking a walk in the 
Alameda of Granada, is too well known to require further 
notice. It is hardly possible that so slight a cause turned the 
trend of Castilian poetry, but Garcilaso de la Vega, Bos- 
can's friend, eagerly embraced the new style, and it wjis 
in vain that the poet in far-off Austria, together with a small 
band of followers, resisted the abandonment of the old and 
the growth of the new forms. Castillejo loyally clung to 
those bards who were for him the embodiment of Spanish 
Classicism: Juan de Mena, the Marques de Santillana, the 
two Manriques, Don Juan Manuel and Torres Naharro. 
In the eagerness of combat he does not shrink from becom- 
ing personal ; he inveighs with extraordinary vigor against 
the leaders of the New School, Boscan and Garcilaso. 
But both were dead when their opponent rose in battle; 
it must have taken some time before the new manner 
of composing verses had become generally known. The 
opposing camp did not join in the controversy, but 
it held the victorious side, and maintains it to the 
present day. Lope de Vega, although he says in, his 
Dorotea: " Dios perdone a Castillejo, que bien hablo de 
estas trovas," and in his Isidro calls him : " festivo e ing^ni- 
oso iK)cia castcllano," ' was the one who finally settled the 
fate of the old Castilian Trovas, 

Garcilaso fell in battle in the year 1535, and Boscan died 
in 1 542 on a journey to Catalonia, his native land, whither 
he had gone with the Duke of Alba ; Castillejo's aggressive 
stanzas, therefore must have been written in 1543 or 
1544. He attacks the Italians in two poems; one is called: 

* C/. Jukios criticos to Castillejo's Obras in the BibU de AuU Esp. 
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"Against the Exaggerations in Spanish Love Poems/'* 
the other : ** Against those who abandon the Castih'an verses 
and follow the Italians.'" The poems fonn a strange 
medley of Spanish Coplas, Sonnets and Ottava Rimas. 
The poet wanted to show that, if he spurned the new 
measures, it was not from inability to use them. Castillejo, 
combating the dead, summons other famous men then 
deceased, among them Jorge Manrique, Garci-Sanchez, 
Cartagena, and Torres Naharro, whose works were a 
most important factor in the development of the Span- 
ish national drama.* All are called upon to voice 
their disapproval of the new methods; finally divine 
mercy is implored for the two innovators. Castillejo does 
not deny the beauty and grace of their verses, only they are 
serving the wrong cause. In the first of the two contro- 
versial poems, the one which inveighs against the hypersen- 
timentality of love poems, to the exclusion of good sense, 
he admits that Boscan writes daintily and sweetly,^ but he 
reproaches him for being a renegade to a foreign cause, 
and for wasting his fine style on nothing. 

The strong realism which breathes in his own verses is 

1 Contra los encarecimientos de las coplas espaHolas, que traten de 
amores, (Page 156.) 

* Contra los que dejan los metros castetlanos y siguen los italianos, 
(Ibid.) 

*Bartoloni£ de Torres Naharro, lyric and dramatic author, whose 
Propaladia was published in 1517. It is evident that Castillejo was 
influenced by his lyrics. Cf. p. 46 note. 

^** I Los requiebros y primores 
Quien los niega de Boscan? 



Mas trovada 
Una copla muy penada, 
£1 mismo confesari 
Que no sabe d6nde va, 
Ni se funda sobre nada." 
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unknown to the Italianists and their followers. Castillejo 
offers his whole life in his poems, his pathos has a true ring, 
even if it lacks here and there in poetic refinement. The 
New School sublimated and refined their feelings; they 
had a definite aesthetic standard, not compatible with the 
emotions of real, still less of every-day life. If Castillejo 
had formed a school of any importance, it would very likely 
have ended in vulgarity and platitude, especially with those 
who lacked his genius: the New School reached its goal, 
which was the over-refinement and unnaturalness of Cult- 
ism. 

Castillejo has a very fair command of the new forms. 
He shows his versatility in a fine sonnet, addressed to the 
poets who have gone to the place where .nil the troubadours, 
once famous in their time, have gathered. The newcomers, 
changed in appearance from those who had graced the 
Spanish tongue, were viewed with suspicion, lest .they be 
spies or enemies in disguise.^ 

The idea of having a gathering of famous men in some 
place after their demise (Castillejo is careful not to commit 
himself as to the nature of the place), is in itself due to 
Italian, 1. e., to Dante's influence. Our poet wishes to 
punish " this new and strange sect like the one of Luther 
in Germany " ; he compares the poetic innovators to the 
Anabaptists, because they have again baptized themselves, ac- 
cording to a creed of their own, and call themselves " Petrar- 

1 " Garcilaso y Boscan, siendo llegados 
Al lugar donde est4n los trovadores 
Que en esta nuestra lengua j sus primores 
Fueron en este siglo senalados. 
Los unos i los otros alterados 
Se miran, demudadas las colores, 
Temiendose que fuesen corredores 
O espias, o enemigos desmandados." (Page 157.) 
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quists/' They have forsworn the faith of Castilian poetry^ 
and are running after the Italian, saying that it is richer 
and more elegant.* The defunct bards are cleverly made 
to quote some of their own lines in the manner of the poem 
by Garci-Sanchez de Badajoz, and before him in the Infiemo 
de Amores of the Marquis of Santillana. Juan de Mena 
smiles at the pretence of novelty on the part of the newly 
introduced measures. It was an art not new to him : ** A 
verse of eleven syllables," he said, '' ought not to astonish 
me, as I have composed the like of it myself." ' 

Pedro de Caceres y Espinosa, author of a life of Gregorio 
Sylvestre, and editor of Sylvestre's works, misreads these 
lines' when he assumes that Castillejo did not know the 
difference between an Italian hendecasyllabic and a verse 

* " Bien se pueden castigar 
A cucnta dc anabnptis!as, 
Pues por ley particular 
Se toman a bautizar» 

Y se llaman Petrarquistas. 
Han renegado la i6 

De las trovas castellanas, 

Y tras las italianas 

Sc picrdcn, <licicndo que 
Son inas ricas y galanas." 

'Juan de Mcna, conio oy6 
La nueva trova pulida, 
Contentamiento mostr6, 
Como que se sonri6 
Como de cosa sabida; 

Y dijo : ' Segun la prueba. 
Once sillabas por pi6, 

No hallo causa porqu6 
Se tenga por cosa nueva, 
Pues yo mismo las us^.' 

Juan de Mena lived from 141 1 to 1456. 

* Cf, foot-note in the Obras, page 158. Sylvestre was the moit im- 
portant follower of Castillejo. 
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in arte mayor. Castillejo has used both metres ; but he in- 
tends Juan de Mena to speak slightingly of the new con- 
ceits. Jorge Manrique is the next representative of the 
national style. This shows that Castillejo was not bigoted 
in regard to earlier imitators. Juan de Mena had been 
under the influence of Dante just as Jorge Manrique was 
under that of Petrarch. 

It is not only Boscan and Garcilas^ who are indicted for 
having betrayed their national traditions; the sonnet en- 
titled Musas italianas y latinas, which repeats very hap- 
pily the flow of Petrarch's stately lines, also names Diego 
de Mendoza and Luis de Ilaro. Mcndoza's presence 
in this company is astonishing; first of all, he was not 
dead; he was younger than Castillejo by nearly fifteen 
years and lived till 1575. Very likely Castillejo be- 
longed to his retinue during his stay in Venice. He had 
excelled in the writing of redondillas, until his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the classics as well as with the great Italian 
poets caused him to abandon the Castilian metres, and Cas- 
tillejo seems to have been very sensitive concerning his 
apostasy. As to Luis de Haro, we find four poems of his 
in the Cancionero reprinted by M. Morel-Fatio ;* they arc 
fair types of contemporary lyrics, none of them is in the 
Italian style. The learned editor holds them in small 
esteem, for he says (pages 495-8) : " C'est au plus celebre 
adversaire des * novateurs,* au sympathique Christobal de 
Castillejo, que Luis de Haro doit la faible lueur de gloire 
qui accompagne encore son nom." * 

Castillejo was not entirely alone in his fight; Argote de 

1 Cancionero general de obras nuevas nunca hasta agora impresas 
assi por el arte espafiola como por la toscana, Imprcsso AAo MDLIIII. 
(LEspagne au XVlme el au XVllme siicle.) 

*Cf, also Fitztnaurice-Kelly, Ilistoria de la Literatura E^paHola^ 
tradudda por Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin. Page 213. 
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Molina/ Gregorio Sylvestre, Antonio de Villegas and 
l**rancisco dc Oistillo were his followers, who tried, for a 
time at least, to uphold the cause of the national measures. 
Antonio de Villegas, who died in 1551, survived Cnslil- 
lejo only one year. His poems were somewhat stilted 
in form, and contained, among others, a translation of Py- 
ramus and Thisbe. But while Castillejo's version abounds 
in delicate and highly poetic touches, and follows on the 
whole the original pretty closely, Villegas' translation, 
according to Fitzmaurice-Kelly, recalls the style of 
"Bottom the Weaver." Gregorio Sylvestre (1520-69), a 
Portuguese by birth, was really the literary successor of 
Garci-Sanchez and Torres Naharro; he wrote successfully 
in the old as well as the new forms. Of Francisco de Cas- 
tillo nothing is known but a philosophical treatise in poetical 
form, entitled: Tcorica de Virtudcs. He reminds us 
of Juan de Mena and Santillana, and is for the most part 
solemn, often bombastic, while Castillejo, though fre- 
quently loquacious and redundant, never fails to relieve the 
monotony by a touch of satire or an anecdote. 

While Italian inlluence took such irresistible hold on Span- 
ish poetry, Italians showed little liking for the literature, 
customs or manners of the sister peninsula. The real depth 
and fervor of the Iberian nature were never fathomed by 
the lighter vein of the Italians, especially at the time of the 

' " Los Caslcllanos y Catatnnes guardaron en cstc composicion cierto 
numero de pies ligados con cierta ley de consonantes, por la cual liga- 
dura sc llanio copla, coniposliira cicrlo graciosa, diilcc y dc agradahle 
facilidad y capaz de todo el ornato que cualquier verso muy grande 
puede tener, si se les persuadiese esto 4 los poetas deste tiempo que 
cada dia van olvidando, por la gravedad y artificio de las rimas italianas, 
k pesar del bueno De Castillejo, que desto graciosamente se quexa en 
sus coplas." " Discurso hecho por Gonzalo Argote dc Molina sobre 
la poesia castellana," Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castellanos. V, p. 
75), edited by M. Menendez y Pclayo. 
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Renaissance, when at the various small courts in Italy 
courtesy and high breeding were developed into a fine art/ 
The empty ceremoniousness of Spanish etiquette was 
made a matter of ridicule. Italians of clear, unbiased mind, 
like Guicciardini and Navagiero, while making all due 
allowance for the Spanish character, express themselves 
strongly on the shortcomings of country and people." 

Guicciardini left Spain in 15 18, Navagiero was there in 
1528; both comment on the laziness, ignorance, shiftlcssness 
and poverty of the population; their empty display, their 
treacherous character, hollow politeness, and their want 
of appreciation of literature and art.** 

It was the general tendency of the Italians to look down 
upon the Spaniards. Jicnedetto Varchi (1503-1545) wrote 

* Cf. Baldassare Castiglione : // Cortigiano, 

« Viajes por Espana, de Francisco Guicciardini y Andris de Nova- 
jero. Traducidos, anotados, y con una introduccion por Don Antonio 
Maria Fabie, Madrid, 1879. (Libros de antano.) 

•** " La pobrcza cs grandc, y en mi juicio no tanlo proviene dc la 
calidad del pais cuanto de la indole natural de sus habttantes, opuesta 
al trabajo, prcfiercn enviar a otras nacioncs las primeras inatcrias que 
su reino produce, para coinprarlas despucs bajo otras formas, como 
se observa en la lana y en la seda que venden a los extrafios para com- 
prarles despues sus patios y sus telas.'' 

" Debe proceder de su pobreza el ser naturalmente miserables, siendo 
asi que, al constderar el lujo que ostentan fuera del reino algunos 
Grandcs, es dificil crcer, que los demas vivan con suma cstrcchez en 
casa 

"No son aficionados a las letras ; y no se encuentra ni entre los nobles, 
ni en las demas clases conocimiento alguno, 6 muy escaso; y son pocas 
las pcrsoiias que saben la lengua latina. En la aparicncia, y en las de- 
mostraciones exteriores son muy religosos, pero no en realidad; son 
muy prodigos en ceremonias y las hacen con mucha reverencia, con 
mucha liumildad en palabras y cumpliniicntos* y 1)Csandose las manos, 
toilos son scnorcs suyos, todos pucdcn niandarlcs pero son dc indole 
anibigua y hay que liar poco en sus ofcrtas. 1*^1 disiniulo cs propio de 
esta gcntc, en cuyo arte son nuiy grandcs niacstros todos los hombrcs, 
y lo llevan a la perfecion. . . ." Guicciardini : Viajes, pp. 201-202. 
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an apology of the Italian language, and placed it on a level 
with the French and far alx)ve the Spanish, praising, how- 
ever, Jorge Manrique, Juan de Mena and Ausi^is March. 
Pontano ' has a note which might be applied to Castillcjo's 
style. He says that all Spaniards are fond of jokes, but that 
they prefer a cutting remark to a harmless jest.' 

While Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio were freely imi- 
tated and rendered into Spanish, we find at first no attempt 
to change the old Spanish metres. With the exception of 
Santillana's sonnets, the arte mayor and the rcdondillas 
are employed everywhere. (The former in Juan de Mena's 
Labirinto, the latter in Santillana's Triunfo de Amor.) • 

If Castillejo had needed a guide in his prosody, he could 
have found one in Juan del Encina, who tells us that he had 
completed his work: "xiii dia de Febrero 1505."* The 
whole pith of his treatise may be illustrated by an extract 
of his fifth chapter: 



i( 



We have two kinds of verse in our Castilian tongue. The 
one contains lines of eight syllables or their equivalent, and 

* De Sermone, I and II. See Benedetto Croce : Riccrchc Ispano- 
ItciUane, (Napoli, 1898.) 

* " Sono amantissimi de facezie, pur se tu guardi aquegli d'essi che 
appartengono al popolo, vedi che i loro motti piu che in scherzi con- 
sis !ono in detti mordaci. Amano piu le invettive e i mors! che il 
riso e il diletto." 

» C/. Arturo Farinelli : Espana y su literatura en el extranjero d 
travis de los sighs. (G>nferencia dada en el Ateneo Cientifico^ 
Litcrario y Artistico de Ma<lrid.) Madrid, 1901. Farinelli, Sulla 
fortuna del Petrarca in Ispagna, in Gior, Stor. XLIV. Farinelli, 
Sulla fortuna del "Corbaccio" nella Spagna medievale, Halle, 1905. 
Farinelli, Dante in Ispagna, Gior, Stor, XLV. C/. note, p. 105. Bene- 
detto Croce: La lingua spagnuola in Italia, appunti con un* appendice- 
di A. Farinelli, Rome, 1895. 

^ Arte de la Poesia Castellana, de Juan del Encina, edited by Men6n- 
dez y Pelayo, in Historia de las ideas estiticas en Espana, Vol. II,. 
pages 321-41. 
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is called orte real; the other has twelve syllables or their 
equivalent and is called arte mayor, I say 'their equiva- 
lent/ because it may happen that they are more or less in 
number. . . . There are others, called 'broken lines'; they 
are the half lines of the arte real, or they are whole lines 
in arte real inserted between lines in the arte mayor. 
In the former case they consist of four syllables or their 
equivalent, and arc mingled willi full Icnglli lines. Sometimes 
five syllables will make the half line, then we say that a 
syllable is lost. ... In the arte mayor the whole lines are 
never interspersed by broken ones." 

We find only a few instances of versos de arte mayor 
among Castillejo's works; they arc of no importance, as 
to form or subject.* 

Juan Diaz Rengifo, in the first edition of his Arte poetica 
espanola (Barcelona, 1592), does not mention any versos 
de arte mayor. But in the edition of 1703 we find: 

" El verso de arte mayor se compone de dos versos de re- 
dondilla nienor, que han de las quatro primeras silabas la 
segunda larga." Don Andres Bello in his Prosodia 
Castellana* considers the arte mayor as amphibrachic, 
its normal caesura would be feminine; he allows six syl- 
lables to each hemistich. A pause after the rhythmic ac- 
cent of the fifth syllable would exclude almost entirely a 
slurring from one of the halves to the other. Yet we find 
examples of synalepha as well as of hiatus. The redon- 

^ The following lines may serve as illustration : 

** Pu^s sois homenaje/do quiso el saber 
Hacer su morada / teniendo por derto 
Poncrse en lugar/de mas mcrccer." 
{Al mismo amigo pidiendole const jo, etc Page 115.) 

' See also: Alfred Morel- Fatio Uarte mayor et rhendicasyllabt dans 
la poisie castillane du XVe et du commencement dn XVIe siicU 
(Romania, XXI 11, p. 90.) 
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dilla menor equals the hemistich of the arte mayor. 
Let us consider this measure as it occurs in the structure of 
the Villaucico: 

" La vida sc gana w-/-w<_w 
Perdida por Ana." «^-/ — '/-^ 

In choosing at random a few lines in arte mayor we 
find that their first hemistichs agree with the given scheme: 

**Y algu/n6s nic/juzgan//por honi/lire sin,ticnto.*' — ,^^l — -H — l^-^f — 

or, sh'ghtly varied: 

" Segun/de mi/mlsmo/Zyo pue/do juzgar." ' — J^^^f — Ih^t — h 

Taking other pies from redondillas, we have the 
same stresses as shown before: 



and 



•• Y bi^n/quc mi/rindo — !^' 
Buscan su dolor." >— z^-^/— 



** Ain6r/lison/j<ro ' — f — / — -' 
No ptiede forzaros." ' — l^^l' 



Both these couplets arc really verses in arte mayor. 

Caslillejo is a masler 4)f ihc aric real; in ihe wielding 
of redondillas he displays all the grace of his versatile 
mind. He has a great variety of rhyme arrangements; in 
his long dialogues, with the exception of the one between 
the "Author and his Pen/' he uses quebrados as regu- 
lar intervals, without dividing his lines into stanzas; his 
rhyme scheme, however, is of regular recurrence. In the 
Dialogo que hahla de las condicioncs de las mujeres the 
quebrado appears in every fifth line, rhyming with the 
following full pie and the fourth in order; the second 
and third are also consonant. 



I< 
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Sin razon 
Los liaceis, si (ales son, 
Pues la ley de amor perfeto 
Nos mande tener secreto 
Lo que esta en el corazon." 

In the Didlogo y discurso de la vida de corte the que- 
brado is omitted when, after the end of a long speech, the 
reply leads to a new theme (as in the tale of the ambas- 
sador). This shows that a qucbrado is not considered 
a fit beginning. 

The greater part of the love poems is written in coplas 
of ten pies, the sixth being generally quebrado. This form 
is called Decima; it may, but need not, consist of two 
halves, called Qmntillas; this is only possible when each 
of the two halves has its independent existence, i. e., if the 
rhyme scheme is completed in five lines. The following is 
a frequent arrangement of the rhymes: in the first Quin- 
tilla : ab b ab\m iht second : a b a b a, 

" Amor dulce y podcroso 
No te puedo resistir, 

Y acuerdo de mc rendir 
Que defenderme non oso 
Sin obligarme a morir. 

Y pues de nuestra pasion 
Eres absoluto Rey, 

Mi penado corazon, 
Tornado ya de tu ley, 
Sigue tu fe y opinion." 

(Al Amor, Page 107.) 

This scheme may be varied in a number of ways, though 
rarely more than two sets of rhymes are introduced.* 

> Rcngifo says: "Es un genero de copla que solamente se usa por 
scr canlado." 



Cabeza : a, b, 6. 






Cabeza: 


Pie: I Mudanza 
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Another popular form in which our poet excels is the 
Villancico.^ 

Rengifo evidently knew and admired Castillejo. Every 
one of the old Castilian measures discussed in the Arte 
poeiica can be illustrated by verses from the Obras. A few 
illustrations may find their place here : 

Vos, Seftora en Aragoa 
Y yo en Castilla, 
Quien habr4 de mi mancilla? 
Si vuesamerced se va, 
Aunque ir4 con vos mi ih, 
Yo, SeAora, que har6? 
Mi corazon quedai4 
Con la soledad de ac4, 
Pues yo no wisto 4 sufrilla. 
Quien habr4 de mi mancilla? > 

The rhyme scheme of a Villancico in redondilla menor, 
as used by Castillejo, is not mentioned by Rengifo. Yet 
the famous "Alguna vez," is written in this form: 

Cabeza : a, b, b. Algtma vez 

Oh pensiamento 

Seras contento. 
Pies: Mudanza I: c, d. Si Amor cruel 

Me hace la guerra, 

1 A Villancico consists of a cabesa and pies. The former is a copla 
of two, three or five lines; the pies, as a rule, have six each. They 
serve as a glosa to the sentence given in the cabesa, which must always 
be of a pointed and sententious nature (dichas agudas y sentenciosas). 
The lines may be full or broken. 

If a yHlancico contains six pies, connected by rhymes, the first pair 
is called prima, the second secunda mudansa. The last couplet is 
called vuelta, because it reproduces the arrangement of the first group; 
the one or two last lines reappear in a represa. The rhymes of the 
pies agree with those of the cabesa; those of the vuelta are the same 
as the last of the cabesa, (Rengifo, Ch. 24 ff.) 

s yillancico de un caballero en utia partida de una dama de Burgos 
para Aragon, (Page 129.) 
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Mudanza II: d. c, Seis pies de tierra 

Pod ran mas que el. 

Vuelta: c, b. Alli sin el, 

Y sin tormento 

Represa: b, Seris contento. (Page 128.) 

What Juan del Encina designates as Cancion y Copla * is 
called by Rengifo : " Redondillas en quatro versos, quartillo 
o quartete." He allows the rhymes of the two extremes 
and the two means, as well as of alternate lines.' 
Scheme I: 

"En partiros, dara estrella, 
Partiose de mi la luz, 
Asi que, yendo a la cruz, 
Me dejastes puesto en ella." 

Scheme II : 

" Vos ganastes los perdones 
Desta sancta Romeria, 
Yo gan^ cien mil pasiones, 
Quedando sin alegria.** 

Both quintillas belong to the same decima. (A una datna 
que fui en romeria a Sta. Cruz. Page 112.) 

Encina does not mention the quintilla, though it is found 
in profusion; Rengifo, however, furnishes a variety of its 
consonancias. The following occur in Castillejo: a b 
ch a. 

" Las ansias que peleo 
Nunca las sintio mujer, 
Desesperada me veo 
Con espcranza de ver 
Al revcs lo que deseo." 
{Glosa to the " Letra ^: Con esperansa de ver page laS.) 

^ ** Y aun los romances suelen yr de quatro en quatro pies ; aunque 
no vcn en consonantes, sino el scgundo y el quarto pie." (Arte de 
la poesia Castellana, etc.) (Ch. VII, De los versos y copies,) 

' ** Consucnen 6 los dos de en medio y los dos finales, 6 la primera 
y la lercera, la segunda y la quarta." 
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or a b a a b: 

** Por darme conocimiento. 
Que IcnIo lo (juc sc cspcrn, 
Alcanzado, cs coiuo viciilo. 
Faltomc cl contciUamiento 
Al tiempo que mas quisicra." 

This forms a cabesa. The pies are formed by a decima di- 
vided into two quiuiillas. 

** Quiso fttrltuia suliinuc 
Al cabo de mi querer, 
I. No por hacerme placer, 

Sino por mayor herirme 
Do mas pudiese doler." 

II. The scheme : a b a a b \s resumed. 

" Burlose mi pensamiento, 
Porque al fin de la carrera, 
Do pens^ quedar con ten to, 
Falt6me el contentamiento 
Al tiempo que mas quisiera." 

{Glosa, page 127.) 

Castillejo has only a single instance of a sextilla, a 
redondilla of six lines. It is found, following upon a 71/111- 
/i7/(i, in Afolc de ima Damn (page 131), and is the 
translation of the same poem in Porlugucsc, the only time 
that the poet wrote in this language ; the last hne retains the 
foreign idiom. The rhymes are arranged : a a b a a b. 

" Pero visto que sc gana 
Ihia pona tan ufnna, 
Cual cs la causa por quicn 
La misma culpa me sana, 
Porque es yerro de do mana 
O acertamento tambem.'* 

Sctctas or rcdoudillas of seven lines occur very fre- 
quently. They follow closely the arrangmcnt of the villan^ 
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cko, but repeat themselves in strophes; they lack therefore 
epigrammatic terseness. We find a number of different 
rhyme orders : a b a b a c c. 

** Contra mi triste ventura 
La razon tanto porfia, 
Que en la mas grave tristura 
Sicnlo nitiyor alcgria ; 
Crccc mi mal cada dia, 
Mas la causa del me suele 
Consolar cuando mas ducle." 

(Cancion. Page 130.) 

In rcdondillas of eight pies we meet either with two 
quartillas, or with the arrangement of the Italian oilava 
ritna. Castillcjo's stanzas of eight lines are, however, all 
double quartillas. 

Coplas of nine verses, which range among the rcdondillas 
mixtas, are composed of a quartilla and a quintilla, fol- 
lowing the order: abb a — c deed} 

Castillejo uses this form repeatedly; we select as example 
a letter of reproach to a lady who has told him an untruth. 

" Vucstras obras mc dccian 
A vucslro si no dar fe; 
Diescla, pensando que 
Los angcics no mcntian. 
Si peque porque os crei, 
Harto caro mc coslo, 
Pues ya, desdicliado yo, 
Mc va pcor con cl si, 
Que me iba con cl no." 

{A una que le mintid. Page 119.) 

The deeima or eopla real with or without the que- 
brado * is found in a number of poems. The two following 
may suffice as illustrations: 

J Rcngifo, Ed. 1592, Cli. 26, page 25. 

'This copla is not mentioned in Rcngifo's earlier edition, but is 
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I. Without the quebrado: abba b — c d c d d. 

** Pues falta no la hay en vos, 
DesempeAad vucstra prenda; 
Que esta cifra cle conticnda 
Mcjor me perdone Dios 
Que vuesamerced la entienda. 
Y mirad 4 que me atrevo, 
Que aunque la echeis en la cama, 
Yo lo consiento y apruebo. 
Tan sin temor de su fama 
Como si fuese una dama. 
(A uno qui apostd de sacer una cifra 6 haser una copla. Page i6a) 

With the quebrado: a b ab a — c c (quebrado) d d c. 

"Que buen caballero era 
Perdonele Dios, amen, 
Dejando tal heredera! 
Si antes de escribir muriera. 
Oh como muriera bienl 
Su pensiamento fu6 vano, 
Aunque sano, 
Si le terciara el estilo, 
Valgale por codicilo, 
Pues lo escribi6 de su mano." 
(A una dama d quien un caballero dejd por heredera de su alma y 
fi en un testamento que hiso. Page i6o.) 

In spite of apparent carelessness Castillejo strictly obeys 
the laws of accentuation and makes but sparing use of the 
licencias y colores " which Juan del Encina permits.* 



tt 



found in the one of Barcelona, 1703. J. D. M. Ford, Notes on Spanish 
Prosody, in the introduction to his Spanish Anthology (Silver Series 
of Modern Language Textbooks, New York, Boston, Chicago) defines 
the quintilla as *' a stanza of five verses and only two rhymes, the latter 
being so distributed that no more than two verses with the same rhymes 
ever come toge'.her." — The decima as " stanza of ten lines, having four 
rhymes. The u. ual scheme for rhyme agreement is: i, 4, 5-2, 3, 6, 7, 
10-8, 9." — Castillejo does not use this arrangement. 

^Licencias y colores poiticas, (Chapter VIII.) "Licencia para 
acorlar y sincopar cualquier parte 6 dicion. Puede asimesmo cor* 
romper y estender el vocable. Puede tambien mudarle el accento." 
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Castillejo uses assimilation only in the case of infinitives 
with following pronoun : ganalla for ganar la; vellos and 
veros for veer los or veer vos. We also find occasional 
changes of stress : " Mi alma que pena tiene " contains 
not only an hiatus, but the word " alma " is to be treated as 
a spondee. In the line: "Que a quien ventura desecha," 
the stress falls on the first syllable of " ventura." Great 
liberty may be taken with the stress accents of the first henii- 
stichs, so that lines like: 

"Nunca diciendo vcrdad." 
"Habcr perdido la vida." 
" Lc est4 delante prcscnte." 
" Segim 4 vos os parccc." 

are not as faulty as they might appear at first sight* 

Modern prosodists, Don Andres Bello as their leader, de- 
mand only one stress for each pic; this stress must fall 
on the final clausula, whether the character of the verse is 
iambic or trochaic, as long as it does not exceed eight syl- 
lables. What Encina claims as a licencia is therefore 
simply based on the nature of the verse.* 

^ His conservatism is shown in preferring ths harshness of the older 
forms of combining and slurring final and initial vowels of consecutive 
words, or the dipthongizing of vowels in the same word (synalepha 
and synaeresis), to (he more suave blending of vowels introduced by 
the Italian school. The same can be said of his use of diaeresis, 
though he generally avoids the hiatus. 

Lines like: 

" El pan bendito que ayer 
Vuesamerced me envio 
Todos mis malos volvi6 — " 

(A la misma [Ana] con un cierto pan que le envid, Obras, p. iii.) 
illustrate Professor Federico Hanssen's statement : " Castillejo continuo 
la antigua prdtica enplcando la die/esis. En los antiguos romances se 
halla la sincrcsis y la dicrcsis sin rcgla ninguna." (Notas d la prosodia 
easicUatia par Vcdcrico Ihtnsscn, Publicadas en los anales de la (/mi- 
versidad de Santiago de Chile, 1908.) 

s The same occurs in the Italian trochaic dipody, as it appears in the 
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Castillejo must have had a knowledge of the rhythmic 
laws of llie Latin lanj^nafjc. Marlin cic Salinas had men- 
tioned his fluent I^itinily; and the melric translations of 
Ovid hetray great skill and thorough knowledge of Ihe ori- 
ginal. Though not attempting to reproduce the classic 
metre, Castillejo allows none of the salient points to escape. 
The three passages he has chosen are taken from the 
Metamorphoses, They are: Canto dc Polifemo (Atetam, 
XIII, 789-869), 1/istoria ite Piramo y Tisbc {ibid., IV, 
55-166), La Fabula de Acteon (ibid,, III, 138-252 Teubner 
edition).* 

In the Canto the poet has worked out the details very 
happily. We seem to hear an uncouth, wealthy rustic urg- 
ing his suit with a village beauty who derides him and his 
offers. The story of Pyramus and Thisbe is written in 
deeimas; Castillejo, as we know, intended it for fifteen-year- 
old Anna von Schaumburg, and tells the story in a diffuse 
manner as if he were talking to an intelligent child. With 
most of his contemporaries the result would have been in- 
tolerable. Castillejo, however, has so many happy surprises 
and his verses run so smoothly, that we follow him not un- 
willingly. Sometimes he uses a whole stanza where Ovid 
has two hexameters, but we must make concessions for the 
greater diffuseness of an analytic language, like Spanish, as 
compared with the succinctness of Latin.* 

short lines of the Oinzone; /. ». "* Pregovi, siate accorti" Ballata II 
(Canz. 2).— Also: " Parmi qual esser sole—" Cinzone XII (Canz. 28) 
// cansonicrc di Francesco l^eirarca, rh'cditto net tcsto c commcniaio 
da S. A. Scartazzini, (Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1893). 

1 Obras, pages 122, 136, 164. 

3 The distich in which Ovid describes the dawn of day may serve 
as an example : 
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Postera nocturnos aurora removerat ignes, 
Solque pruinosas radiis siccaverit herbas." 
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The Fdbula de Actcon on the contrary is considerably 
shorter than the original. It is also written in decimas, 
but as it was addressed to some great person, probably the 
king himself, the poet knew better than to weary him with 
long-winded descriptions. 

The most elaborate of Castillejo's translations are two 
complete orations of Cicero, De Scncctute and De Amicitia, 
Attention to them was first drawn by Ferdinand Wolf.* 

These translations are dedicated to the same notable per- 
son to whom the prologue to the Didlogo del alitor y su 
pluma is addressed. This dedication is important as it 
contains Castillejo's views with rc|[^ar(l to translating from 
one language into another, and he expresses very sound 
principles and thorough insight into the spirit of language. 
It is clear vvliy treatises like Dc Scncclutc and De Amicitia 
have appealed to him. Old age was at his door and seemed 
to fill him with dismay; he voiced these sentiments on var- 
ious occasions.' As to friendship, though he would talk in 

The Spanish rendering reads: 

" Mas la nianana siguente 
Dcspues que del cielo habia 
Quitado el alba del dia 
Las lumbres generalmente 
De la escura noche y fria, 

Y habiendo el sol eolorado 
Con sus nnyos enjugado 
I-as verdcs yerbas hclndns, 

Y las tinieblas pasadas 

De lodo el mundo alumbrado." (p. 137.) 

* Ueber einige uubekannt gebliebene Werke Cristdbal de CastUlejo's, 
Sitsungsberichte {Naclttrag) Mareh 31, 1849. 

* Cf. Didlogo del autor y su pluma, 

" Ninguna guarida cicrta, 
La esperanza casi nuierta, 
Yo rciulido y vos cansada» 
Y la vejez 4 la puerta." 
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a somewhat skeptical manner about it, it must have bright- 
ened his declining years. 

Whatever may have been Castillejo's first studies, he 
was imbued with the elegant learning of his time. He had 
taste and understanding for literature, and his opposition 
to the foreign influence on Castilian poetry arose not 
only from patriotic predilection, but from an insight into 
the fitness of things concerning idiomatic peculiarities. '* It 
always detracts from the beauty of style," he writes, " when 
a translation is made from one language into another, how- 
ever well it may, be done. If somebody were to dye silk 
or colored cloth, the material would remain the same, yet 
it would lose the best part of its lustre. Thus, at every 
turn of speech, in every argument, the translator will en- 
counter conceits and phrases, which are very well under- 
stood by him, but for which he cannot always find 
an equivalent. Yet he must be precise and give a 
clear rendering of his text, to do justice to both lan- 
guages, that of the original and his own. If he follows the 
original too closely, there is danger that his style may be- 
come forced and unidiomatic; if, on the contrary, he takes 
too great liberties with the text, he has to sacrifice accuracy 
and exactness to elegance, though he may not be conscious 
of it." * 

Castillejo is very fond of displaying his classical learning. 
Events in ancient history and quotations from the authors 
are scattered everywhcree. But he showed better taste than 
his predecessors, even the greatest, such as Juan de Mena 

» It is not improbable that the poet was influenced by the Dialogo de las 
tenguas (more correctly de la lengua), ascribed to Juan de Valdes, one 
of two notable twin brothers, both secretaries of Emperor Charles V 
and contemporaries of Castillejo. The Dialogue must have been 
written between 1528 and 1536. Sec Ticknor, 4th ed., vol. 2, §§ 19-20. 
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or Santillana, for their works were sometimes not much 
more than classical dictionaries.^ Castillejo does not follow 
these examples; he does not give dry enumerations but pithy 
touches or anecdotes. He is not always quite reliable, and 
his various quotations are no proof of very wide reading, 
but may be reminiscences of his Donatus. Although he 
never names Suetonius as his source, he brings in the story 
of Emperor Claudius, who, after he had put to death 
Messalina, his empress, inquired why she did not appear at 
table ?^ 

It is impossible to enumerate all the references to ancient 
history and literature in the Obras. We find allusions to: 
Helen of Troy (Carta a una datna), Tantalus (Contra 
d amor), Hercules spinning on the distaff (Sermon de 
amores). King Resus taken alive (ibid,), Scipio and Han- 
nibal (Alitor y su plunia), Marcus Cato (En alabansa 
del Palo de las Indias), the head of the Medusa (Recado 
falso de unas monjas), Porcia, Cato's daughter (Con- 
diciones de las mujercs), to Thais, Flora, Sappho, Leontia, 

' We find in Santillana's Triumfcte dc Amor passages like the fol- 
lowing : 

" Vi Cesar y vi Pompeo, 
Antonio y Octaviano, 
Los Centauros y Perseo, 
Achiles, Paris troyano." 

«C. Suctottii Tranquiii opera V. Cap. 31 Claudius. Castillejo has 
the quotation in a passage of the " Consiliatoria " (page 232). 

"Ved que memoria tan fina 
La de Claudio* cmpcrador, 
Que havicndo por Agriqina 
Hecho matar con rigor 
A su mujcr Messalina, 
Asentandosc o'ro dia, 
Scgitn costumbre, a comer. 
Sin nn'rar lo que dccia 
Pregunto por su mujcr 
Ccmo otias vcccs solia.** 
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(ibid.), to Phalaris the Tyrant (Didlogo attre Memoria 
y Olvido), to Nero, Seneca, Pallantcus {ViJa de 
corte), the sword of Damocles (ibid.), Prometheus 
(ibid,), Terence, Epicure (Consiliatoria), Galba*s ful- 
some flattery (Verdad y Lisonja). In the same dia- 
logue he also relates an interesting, but, to all appearance, 
apocryphal tale about King Darius, who once gathered his 
wise men about him and inquired after the most power- 
ful things on earth. He was told that they were: Wine, 
Regal Power, Woman and Truth/ Unfortunately we find 
no authority for this fascinating tale. 

In this same dialogue Lisonja says she would rather 
be Gnatos surveying his small gains, than Plato with all 
his virtues and elegancies.' This Gnatos is one of the 
Parasites in the plays of Terence; he has an important 
part in the Eunuch, and was a prominent and popular 
figure in comedy. Whether Castillejo had really read Ter- 
ence we are unable to decide. 

There are a number of quotations from Holy Writ not 
only in the Obras dc Devocion, but in divers connections and 
different places. Even here Castillejo is not reliable and 
commits grave errors. He counts Nebuchadnezar among 
the prophets (page 346), misreading some passages from 
the Book of Daniel.* He also tells about the " Satyr whom 
Paul saw upon the mountain." * He must have thought of 

^ Di&logo entre la Verdad y la Lisonja (page 237). 

* " Que mas quiero ser Gnaton 

Y andarme tras mis ganancias, 
Que todas las elegancias 

Y virtudcs de Platon." 

•Daniel II: 29; III: 26; IV: 2. 

* " Por el satiro os tuvieran 

Que vio Paulo en la montaiia." 

(Otro recado falso. Page 172.) 
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the " Mountain of Temptation '* in Judea, where Christ is 
said to have encountered the Tempter, but a " Satyr " is 
mentioned in the Old Testament (Isaiah 34: 14). The 
word is supposed to mean "hairy/* (like the Latin hircus 
or hirsuHis, from hirtus,) The Septuagint gives the 
rendering " Demon." Castillejo had evidently studied the 
Prophets, though not very closely. It is hard to decide 
whether we have simply to deal with blunders on his part, 
or with some legends fallen into oblivion. He also talks 
of dissension among the Apostles about pre-eminence in 
the Kingdom of Heaven,* and of " Jol)'s and David's com- 
forters '* {QucrcUa contra la fortnna, p. 209); about 
*' Job and Tobias ** we read in the Consolaloria; the " Peace 
of Judas " is mentioned in the Qucrella. He refers to the 
parable of the *' Five Talents," and to " Charity as St. Paul 
preaches it," * as well as to the " Psalms of David '* in the 
** Vida de corte,'* but he does not hesitate to make Jeroboam 
the son of Solomon.' 

Peter, Paul and Andrew are also mentioned in the dia- 
logue between Flattery and Truth. 

Castillejo made his scripture studies most probably from 
the Vulgate, yet his quotations, for the greater part, seem 
to be based on memory rather than on a close study of the 
text. Together with the devotional poems which form the 

* Condiciones de las mujcrcs: 

"Y ocasion 
Honesta de disension, 
Como sabeis que la hubo 
Entre los mismos que tuvo, 
Cristo en su conversacion." (Page 191.) 

Cf. Luke IX: 46-84; Mark 1:12-13; MaUli. XVIII: i; John XII 149. 

* " La caridad 

Como San Pablo predica." 

•"Tu robastc a Roboan, 
Hijo del Rey Salomon." {Verdad y Lisonja,) 
Cf. I Kings XI. 
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last part of the Obras, and which, on the whole, are written 
in convcnlional slylc. an ()rij»:inal prayer in Kitin prose 
Latin y Romance deserves to l)e mentioned. It is an invo- 
cation to the Virgin, fnll of deep feeling and simple l)eanty, 
as the title shows, it is a mixture of Spanish and Latin. 

Castillejo does not incline towards the Epic. We possess 
only a single poem which is strictly narrative, the humor- 
ous tale of a bibulous Biscayan who was changed to a mos- 
quito.- It is not difficult to see that the poem was created 
under the direct influence of Ovid's Metamorphoses, for 
even the details of the transformation, the shrinking of the 
body, the growing of a proboscis instead of a mouth, of 
antennae instead of eyebrows, of arms changed to wings, of 
feet shriveling and bending, are exactly in Ovid's manner. 

Though fond of dialogues, and maintaining well the 
characters of the interlocutors with regard to their resj^ec- 
tive sides of the argument, Castillejo has no dramatic vein; 
at least we find no indication among the works known 
to us that he was able to construct a drama, though 
he had written a play, the Comedia de la Costanza.^ 

' Gallanli): Iiiisayo, II, p. 285. 

2 Tnins/iiiutotivn tie tut rismiiio, tfrait bcbcdor dc vino, (Pukc 174.) 

' " Al f rente de eslos precursores de la comedia de enredo y de la 
comedia de costumbres, parece que ha de ponerse, como m4s inme* 
diato en antigiiedad & Torres Naharro, el festivo y donosisimo Cris- 
tobal de Castillejo, que tantos puntos de semejanza tuvo ccn el y 
que juntamente con ^1 se salvo de la proscripcion inquisitorial, aunque 
la iuduiKcncia (|uc so tuvo con sus versos liricos y satiricos no alcan- 
zase 4 su farsa Costansa, unica obra drani4tica suya de que con ccr- 
teza hay noticia. La mala suerte se encarniz6 despues con ella hasta 
el punto de perderse el original en nuestro mismo siglo. Pero los ex- 
tractos y noticias de Moratin y Gallardo, que todavia tuvieron la 
fortuna de leerla en la Biblioteca de El Escorial, y el largo frag- 
mento del Sermdn de Amores que anda entre las Obras de CastiHejo 
bastan para que se comprenda la marcba del poema. . . ." Estudio i^re^ 
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Unfortunately this is lost entirely; what we know about it 
at the present moment is due to Gallardo who gives a 
report of the incidents responsible for the loss of the manu- 
script. He also reproduces notes on the play, which 
however do not refer to. its contents.' Gallardo was 
the only one who had examined the manuscript — for the 
Coslattro had nc\cr apprarnl in prinl ; he had transcribed 
it, and hail been the last- in whose possession it was. Jt 
had belonged to a volume' containing manuscripts of the XV 
and XVI centuries, and vyas in its original binding, bearing 
the coat-of-arms of the Library of the Escurial. The hand- 
writing was not clear, but full of blotches, corrections and 
inlcrlinoalions. The Librarian, Pater Pieralabas, intended 
to have a copy maile and removed the volume from the 
library shelves in order to hand it to Gallardo. This hap- 
pened only a short time before the fatal June 3, 1825, when 
the sack of Seville took place. Gallardo lost all his books 
and papers, representing the work of a life time, together 
with the original as well as the copy of the Costan::a. As 
fate would have it, the two manuscripts, with other books 
belonging to the Biblioicca dc la Carle, had been carefully 
packed and removed from Madrid to Seville, the same day 
that the court took flight. This circumstance was the 
immediate cause of the loss. Gallardo states that a part of 
the Costanza had been printed before, in Gothic let- 
ters, under a different title. Perhaps this statement is 
the reason for assumptions made by various writers, one 

iiminar to Propaladia de Bartolomd de Torres Naharro, II, p. cxlvii, 
edited by D. M. Menendez y Pelayo. Vol. X of Libros dc Antaiio, 

1 They are given in an article in the Ensayo (Vol. II, p. 290 [1670 J) 
which has a Dr. Juan Jose Hiicno for is author. He claims to have 
heard Ihc story from the lips of D. Barlolome Jose Gallardo. " tiiitVa 
etilrc los literatos cspanolcs que sc sepa la [la Costanza] ha descifrado 
y copwdo ". 
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of them the well-known scholar Liulwig Lemcke/ that the 
play was identical with the Sermon contrc los A mores del 
Maestro Buen-TaUmte, fray Inel de la Orden de Tristel, 

Of this work there exists another edition, or rather a 
variant: Sermon de A mores nuci^amente compuesto por 
el Menor Aunes, d los galanes y damas de la eorte,*' These 
" Sermones " are, in all probability, due to different authors; 
at all events we have not, at present, any clue to the identity 
of the fictitious ** Menor Aunes," nor do we possess any 
proof that his sermon was wrillcn prior to Castillejo's. 
Moreover the title: Fra Nidel del orden de Frisiel indi- 
cates that the other Sermon is a travesty on Castillcjo's. 

There are passages in the Menor Aunes sermon which 
contradict the theory of Castillejo's authorship. One of 
them ridicules the custom of divulging too freely the name 
of the object of one's affection, as Castillejo himself does to 
a great extent: ** Oh, what an objectionable way of showing 
your affection, to pin the first letter of your lady's name 
on your cap!" * 

This may have been a fad of the period, a remnant of the 
age of chivalry; but it is at the same time a want of dis- 
cretion on the side of the lover. 

Another passage contains a silly play on letters, more 
after the fashion of Juan del Encina than of a polished 
writer like Castillejo, whose only artificiality was his play 

^ Introduction to Lcmckc's Uaiidbuch dcr Altspauischcn Liltcratnr. 
Leipzig, 1855. Fleischers Verlag. 

'''*'()li (|iic disronnc nianera 
De quercr 

Es en la gorra tenet 
Cualquicr hombre 
La primcra letra del nombre 
De la dama." 
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on colors. But these " Five 5* " which indicate a perfect 
lover, arc a conceit forei|[^n to his style* 

Other reasons may be urged against Castillcjo*s author- 
ship of the Menor Amies sermon; its general want 
of elegance, its moralizing, unbroken by those flashes 
of wit and humor which Castillejo has taught us to 
expect; the irregular occurrence of the pic qncbrado, 
which in the poems of the Obras always occurs at 
regular intervals; the use of the Latin conjunction et 
instead of y, which is foreign to Castillejo. This ob- 
servation is not based on the normalized text of the newer 
editions, but on the manuscripts of the translations from 
Cicero and the Dialogo del Autor y sn Pltmia, where y is 
used almost without exception. 

Castillejo's Sermon de Aniores begins with an introduc- 
tion by a Vicar (Introducion de un cura). The parish priest 
is supposed to introduce the visitant Father; he is called a 
famous scholar from Florence. Why from Florence?* 
Surely (his name is not ^iven at random. Why does 
a Spanish preacher come from Italy, and if from Italy, 
why not from Rome, the place of the Holy See? 

* It is Juan del Encina, or whoever was the author of the Mesquino 
amador, who tells how the Sad Knight placed a castana in the shrine 
devoted to his dead mistress, because the first syllables form the word 
casta. The following lines (from the Sermon) describe the char- 
acteristics of a true lover in five 5"; 

" Los cualcs dicen asi 
Sin agravio, 
Solicito, solo, sabio 
Et secre'.o, 

Splendido, muy perfeto 
Al amador 
Le haccn para el amor." 

(Sec Gallardo: Eusayo, Vol. II, p. 281 ff.) 

*"Un muy famoso letrado 

Dc Florencia." (Page 142 ff, Obras,) 
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Florence was considered the special abode of culture, 
literature and philosophy. Moreover, the memory of 
powerful preaching still clung to it, and as the Sermon de 
Amorcs was of a somewhat heretical character, the memory 
of Savonarola, who was burnt in 1498, when Castillejo 
was a boy of eight or nine years, had perhaps something 
to do with the home of Fray FiiL 

After a short dialogue with the Cura the preacher 
begins the sermon; not like Maior Amies on the text 
Crescile et muUiplicUe, but on two lines, not taken from 
the Scriptures, but from Dcsprccio de la Fortuua by 
Diego de Sanpedro : * 

" Ad6nde ir^ y que har6 ? 
Que mal vccino cs cl amor ! " * 

The sermon is written in easy, flowing redondilla 
mayor, every fifth verse is qucbrado. Tl runs through 
more than seventeen hundred lines, and is full of puns, col- 
loquialisms, proverbs and anecdotes in the style of the 
Decamerone. When Castillejo felt that his licentiousness 
had gone a little too far, even for the taste of his time, he 
screens himself behind Boccaccio: " Sej^un dice Juan Hoc- 
caccio." The **Sermon" and a nuich later work, the Pidlo^o 
de las condiciones de la mujeres (page icSo) are exponents 
of the way in which women were treated in the Spanish 

* Diego de Sanpedro (fl. about 1500) had written a novel: El Car eel 
de Amor, and a prose sermon of th? sani! order as El Sermon de 
Amorcs. Gallardo (Eusayo, II, p. 281) says: **otro tanto Ic snccedio 
a Diego de Sanpedro en el sermon en prosa que liizo al mismo pro- 
posito." 67. atso Ticknor : History of Span. Lit. Sixth ed., §§ 383-383. 

2 " El sermon se divide en dos partes : el tema es : ' Crcscite ct mul- 
tiplicite, et replete terram.' Tiene su introducion y Ave Maria, cuya 
gracia pide el pio trovador en este : * Oracion por el Ave Maria,' " etc. 
Gallardo, Ensayo II, p. 290. See also note on page 141, Bibl. de Aut. 
Esp., Vol. C2. 
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and Italian literature of the period Tt^r also §Ik^w 
Buccacxio's influence on Castillejo.* Tins iuiliictiot jjt^K*^ 
hand in hand with that of the two Archpriests> the eLtcr Oitc, 
Juan Ruiz, of Hita, and the younger, Alfonso Marttittrs^ 
of Talavera. 

Abuse of women sets in as a reaction after the exa^:^:<jr^ 
atcil wi>rship during^ the period of the Tnndxittour^. 'n>^ 
first example of indiscriminate alnisc i>f woiiH.ni i^i^ fatiiKl 
in a siKxial chapter of the Cot>las del Prirrhuutl, an ;ttK>uv^ 
mous satire, dating from the latter half of the fiftwttvU 
century ; abuse of women fills almost exclusively tlM^ lighter 
literature for more than a hundred years. 

Start ini^ with Kvc in Paradise, through the (Md Tc>tA- 
mcnt and through the whole length and brcaiUh of my-- 
thology and history, female characters are held up to svvnv 
The detractors had to stop short at a group of holy won>eu 
in the New Testament, and at the women saints, \Tt thcv 
did not spare the female followers of saints on earth. Tt^^' 
nuns (justice commands us to athnit, the monks as welH 
came in for a large share of opprobrium. Onr ^HK^t dv^r* 
not form an exception to the rule; while he exhaust*^ tl>^ 
refinement of flattery to do homage to the individuul, he 
does not hesitate to gibbet the sex. 

The Didlogo de las condkioncs dc las mni^'^i^s i* 
carried on by two men, an older and more c\|>cvicnvY\l 
one, and an enthusiastic youth; it reminds ns v^f 

* Sec also: C. D. Bourland, Boccaccio and the Decam front in ViA\iki 
tan and Catalan Literature (Revue hispanique, Vol. XII, imvUv IKt 
authoress however docs not mention Castillcjo nnionK thr CtiMiluu 
poets. Further: Note suila fortuna del Corbaccio iiella \/»U(i>»i«i m*Mi 
evale. Arturo Farinelli, (Bausteine sur rowanisclu*n /*/i»N»/tHo*^, 
Vcstgabc fur Adolf Mussafia. llallc, 1905.) Hut here likt*svlM\ UuMik^tx 
Farinelli incidentally mentions Jorge Manriquc niul Dlfuo dt» Srt« 
Pedro, there is no allusion to the JJidlofjo de las coiidivioikts ^t /**vt 
mujcres. 
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the Didlogo de la vida de corte. Here too the names 
are symbolical : Aletio seems the embodiment of bitter truth, 
while Filcno is the friend and defender of women. Among 
his speeches we find passages which belong to the finest ever 
written in praise of women. The conversation ends in a 
draw, though we read between the lines that the old Ad- 
vocatus Diaboli is not prepared to yield. He suggests pru- 
dently at the end : " But as I have some business on hand, 
and as it is getting late, let us defer the discussion till after 
dinner." ' 

Castillejo's praise and abuse of women are directly 
traceable to Boccaccio's Dc Claris Mulicribus, and // 
Corbaccio, In its Spanish rendering it is called El Cor- 
bacho, " que trata de vicios y virtudes y reprouacion del 
loco amor," Seville, 1495.' Written by a lewd priest, 
Alfonso Martinez, of Toledo, Archpriest of Talavera, its 
influence on the literature of the period surpasses its 
deserts.* 

The Corbacho was followed by a poem in a similar 
vein, entitled : Maldecir de mujercs, by Pedro de Torellas.* 
Both works created wild indignation, and " At the request 

* " Pero tengo que haccr 
Agora, y cs tarcle ya ; 
Quedesc, si os placerd 
Para despues de comer.** (Page 205.) 

2 See Salva, Catdlogo, No. 1893. 

•** These two works, Dc Claris Mulicnbus aii<l Hic Corbaccio arc dis- 
cussed by M. Mcncndcz l*clayo: Aiitohiiia dc I*ocias Liricos Castcl- 
lauos (Tonio 5, p. XV) who says: ** I.os <los opuestos lihros del cscritor 
de Cerlakio en loor y en vituperio del sexo feininino, tienen larguisima 
progenie que alcanza desde el Libro de las virtuosos et claras mujeres 
de D. Alvaro de Luna, hasta el deleitoso y regocijado Corbacho, del 
Arcipreste de Talavera, que fabia de los vicios de las malas mujeres et 
de las complisiones de los homes" 

* Printed in Cane, gen., Vol. I, p. 381, and in Gallardo, Ensayo, 1, 
col. 549. See Amador de los Rios, Historia critica, VI, p. 476 flf. 
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of some ladies," Hcrnan Mexia wrote a reply in defence 
of women. 

Nor did Castillejo's dialogue remain unchallenged. Juan 
de Espinosa wrote a reply to it (Milan, 1580), entitled 
Dialogo cfi laudc de las mujercs} 

This work, as well as the Sermon dc A mores, were the 
occasion of Castillejo's being placed on the Index of the 
Holy Office, and of the Inquisition's expurgating the Obras. 

All sorts and condition of women pass nuistcr l)cforc the 
criticism of the cynical judge: Wives, Maidens, Nuns, 
Widows, Single Women, Go-betweens. It seems that their 
disreputable trade was considcretl perfectly legitimate.* 

Fileno indeed has warm words of praise, but somehow 
the general fcding of ihe dialogue is against and not for 
women, and when we read Aletio's attacks on niuis, we 
cainiot wonder at the prohibition by the Santo Officio.* 

Castillejo may be called the direct heir of another poet, 
of similar tendencies as the Archpriest of Talavera, but in- 
finilcly more important, of wider range of humor, of jier- 
haps still greater wantoimess, and of bold originality; the 

' See note to llie Didlogo in the Obras. 

*D. Antonio dc Guevara, mentioned in the Didlogo de ia Vida d§ 
Corte, in the enumeration of a courtier's daily and onerous duties also 
mentions : " Hablar con alcahuetes." Meiwsprecio de carte y aUtbansa 
de aldea. (Ch. 9.) 

•** There arc only very few editions that contain the obnoxious pas- 
sages. I.uckily, in the most accessible edition, in the Bib. de Aut. Ksp., 
the prohibited chapters are given in full. In a note accompanying the 
text we learn that the unexpurga ed editions are those of Alcali and 
Venice. The Alcala edition, accor<ling to (iallardo, is probably the one 
of 1616; it was issued by Andres Sanchez de Kspelcta. The Venice 
edition is mentioned in the Bnsayo under the heading of Libros de 
cahallrruis. It is in the same Vroccso de Cartas de Amores, an<l a 
letter by Hlasco de Garay and l)cars the title; Vn didlogo miiy sabroso 
que liabia de Ins wujrrcs. Todo con diligencia imnanieule corrcgida. 
Venice, (iabriel Giolito dc Ferrarias, y sus hcrmanos. 155J. 
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inimitable Juan Ruiz, Archpriest of Hita. He lived be- 
tween 1300 and 1350, and was a contemporary of Don 
Juan Manuel. Mis works are a delig^litful alternation 
of ribaldry and devotion; the latter probably durinjj the 
frequent intervals he spent in prison where he had time 
for repentance. That his Libro de bucn Amor was 
of vast influence on Castillejo is asserted by an eminent au- 
thority/ and we have moreover direct evidence in at 
least two striking conceits which Castillejo has borrowed 
from the Libro de bucn Amor, The first is a poem. A 
un Hcrmafrodito (page 163). It is a story of con- 
tradictory prophecies, all concerning one individual. By 
a strange and fatal coincidence, they are all realized.* 
The Archpriest, in "Judgment of five wise men at the birth 
of King Alcares' son" ** receives from each a different answer 
concerning the infant's future fate. Tn Castillejo the child's 

1 " La influencia del Arcipreste ha sido mayor en los grandes monu- 
mentos de la prosa castellana que en los poetas, por m^s que algo de 
su inspiracion satirica reviva en Bartolome de Torres Naharro y en 
Cristobal de Castillejo." Menendcz y Pclayo: Liricos Castcllaiios. 

Vol. Ill, p. cxni. 

'-* Wo nicvl with llic .same conceit in the Merlin lej;ends. A kni(*:lit 
belonging to the followers of King Uterpendragon gives vent to his 
hostile feelings against Merlin by les ing his supernatural powers, 
with the view of showing the fallacy of the prophesies. The knight 
presents himself in various (^uises and at different places, but he cannot 
discomfit the wise man whose apparently contradictory predictions are 
fulfilled in about the same manner as described in Castillejo's poem. 
Romance of Merlin. (Gaston Paris et Jacob lllrich, Prose du Xlll^ 
Steele. Sociele des ancicns textes fran^ais. Paris, 1886), reprinted in 
Pagct-Toynbcc ; Specimens of Old French. No. LI. (Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press). Also: / due primi libri deVa historia di Merlino, 
risiampaii seeondo la rarissima edizione del 1480, per euro di Giacomo 
Ulrich. (Bologna. 1884, p. 165.) 

3 Del juicio del hora quando sabios naturales dieron en el nasci- 
miento del fijo del Rey Alcares, (IX, quatrains 129-139.) Bibl. de 
Aut. Esp., Vol. 57, p. 231. 
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niotlier consults Pliebus, Mars and Juno about the sex of 
the babe she is about to bear. Phebus said it would be a 
man, Mars a woman, Juno, none of the two, and it was born 
a hermaphrodite: thus all three predictions were realized. 
As to its death, it was foretold that it would die by arms, 
would be crucified and drowned/ All this is to be verified 
— as in the case of King Alcares' son — by a strange and 
unfortunate fate.^ 

In the chapter treating of " The Sin of Licentiousness " 
{Aqui fabla del pecado de la Itixuria) the Archpriest tells 
in full the medieval story of Virgil and the Emperor's 
Daughter.'* "How the woman deceived him when she 
caught him in the chest." 

Castillcjo, in the Sermon de A mores, has: " It must have 
been pleasant for Virgil inside the basket."* 

* "La cliosa " says : 

" Que con armas moriria 
Y mas (!) dijo, que seria 
Muerto de cniz espantosa. 
Febo dijo: En agua espera 
Acabar su Irisle vida." 

" Mas " must be a misprint, or a misreading of the MS. " Mars *^ 
is the most natural reading; why should Juno give two contradictory 
verdicts? The responses as to the child's death ought to balance those 
about its birth, where Mars is the second to give his decision. 

-The hermaphrodite passed under a tree which overhung a stream, 
lie caught his fool .'md in falling got entangled with his swnrd. He 
was plunged headlong into the river, his feet being caught by the 
branches of the tree and his sword picrc'ng his heart in the violence 
of his fall. Thus the threefold prediction was verified. 

■ El libro de bueti amor. Quat. 268 ff. " Engaiiole la duena cuando 
lo colg6 en el cesto." C/. Domenico Comparetti : Virgil in Ihe Middle 
Ages. Translated by K. F. M. Beneke. Macmillan: London, New 
York. Part II, ch. 8. 

***r)onoso debiere eMar 

Vcrgilio dentro cl ccsto." (Pcge 153.) 
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The poet's popular tendency is rightly appreciated by 
Dona Carolina Michaclis de Vasconccllos in her introduc- 
tion to the Cancionciro de Ajuda: 

"As to popular wedding songs (bodas) a few are given by 
Gil Vicente, admirable and profuse in his reproduction of 
folklore and remnants of archaic poetry. lie has roundelays, 
local ditties and songs for young people, challenging each other 
in groups of three each. A still more characteristic example is 
found in Castillejo; his poems are of the old school, and he is 
so thoroughly national that he does not need any praise. In 
two of his poems he introduces a chorus of peasant girls who 
celebrate St. James's day, a * boda de Mai ' a wedding of May 
and Love. The young people sing some archaic Coplas in 
honor of the newly married couple, verses resembling Gil 
Vicente's, composed of questions and answers in alternate 
stanzas and with changing rhymes." * 

Not only in the Boda put in the mouth of a rustic 
beauty who dances " con gran primor " on the day of 
" Santjago," but also in the Glosa de las vacas (p. 129), 
Castillejo gives either a happy imitation, or reproduces the 
folk song itself. In the wedding song: 

"Aqui no hay 

Sino vcr y descar: 
Aqui no veo 
Sino morir con desco.'** 

we have the old Baileta or dancing song. In the Glosa 
de las vacas Castillejo has seized upon a popular theme and 

^ Cancioneiro de Ajuda, Edicao critica y commentata por Carolina 
Mtchaelis de Vasconcellos. Vol. II, p. 58. See also, p. 850 ff. 

^A un amigo suyo, pidiendole consejo en unos amores aldeanos^ 
(page 114). 
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treats it in his own manner; it is a short pastoral that he 
may have heard in the fields/ 

He gives a new rendering of a number of well-known 
conceits. In the tale of the Biscayan and Andalusian ^ we 
meet an old acquaintance from the animal fables. Both 
men went on a voyage, suffered shipwreck and were driven 
to an unknown and inhospitable shore. Among its fierce 
and hostile inhabitants the Andalusian saves himself through 
judicious flattery, while the Vizcaino — always the laughing- 
stock for the sons of other provinces, incurs the death 
penalty in return for his uncouth way of telling the truth.' 

In one instance our poet seems to have indirectly in- 
fluenced German comedy. In the Dialogo que habla dc las 
coitdicioucs dc las mnjcrcs he relates the anecdote of a wife 
who appeared sick unto death and apparently tried in vain all 
kind of remedies, until her guileless husband got her a beau- 
tiful gown of silk and velvet embroidered with pearls. In a 
forgotten little one-act comedy by Gellert, Die kranke Frau, 
written before 1745, we find the identical story, at times even 
the very words used by Castillejo. This is surprising, as we 
know beyond all doubt that honest Gellert did not know 
Spanish. But his life fell in a period (171 5-1769), when 
German literature was only partly emancipated from French 

1 Gallardo, Vol. II, p. 288, gives a variant of the Glosa, 

"Guardainc las Vticas 
Carillo, y bcsarte he, 
Si no, besame tu 4 mi 
Que yo tc las guardare" 

the theme, however, is identical with the one used by Castillejo. 

* Dialog enire la verdad y la lisonja, P. 213. 

•"* Cf. Rchikc dc vos uiid salinsch-didaktischc Dichtung, hcrausgegcben 
von Dr, Uugcn Wolf. D. N. L., vol. 19, ch. Ill, p. 183: Wc Reynke 
sprickt i*on den mccrapcn cftc mecrkaltcn, wo he met dcme wulve 
fnankt de quam. 
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influence, and Gellert for one followed the beaten tracks. 
He was a direct heir to Dcstonchc, Ihe father of the 
** Comedy of Characters/* * and ihe somewhat lalor Nivellc 
dc la Chanssce," who inlnxhiced ihe comcdic Uiniiovimlc. 
Whether Castillejo and the unknown French author who 
inspired Gellert drew from the same source, or whether 
the tale entered into French literature from the Spanish, 
we cannot tell; but we have the identical story from two 
sources separated by time and nationality. 

Perhaps it is due to the same French transition that we 
find in Goethe's and Heine's lyrics reminiscences of Cas- 
tillejo.' Castillejo's language is the most popular and col- 

* Philipe Hericoult, clit Destouche 1689-1774, a native of Tours, be- 
came secretary to Mr. Puys'eux, French ambassador to the Swiss 
Republic. From 1717-1723 I.e was in London. He tried to imi ate La 
Bruyere and Boileau, and to introduce plays based entirely on the 
development of character. He endeavored to make lay sermons of his 
comedies, and especially lo banish the coarse realism of Moliere's 
successors. 

-N'vclle dc la Chaussee (1(^98-1754), born in Paris, distinguished 
himself first by a criticism of Lamot e*s Fables, anonymously pub- 
lished, lie became a victim (»f "Law's Syslim ", the I'Veiuli variety 
of Ihe I'-nglish ** Snulh Sea lUibblc", and was linancfally ruined. Later 
he belrnged to the circle of the Conrte de Civry, Comte de Clermont 
and Mile. Quinault, who niust have been Ihe second daughter of tie 
famous actor, Quinault pere (d. 1736). She retired from the stage 
in 1722, and died 1798, nearly a hundred years old. His first play, 
La fausse an ti pat hie was acted in 1733, followed by Le prSjugS a la 
mode (1753), which retained a few comic elements. Mclanide, La 
gouverttante and L'homme de fortune (acted on the theater of Mme. 
de Pompadour), belong entirely to the comMies larmoyantes. 

' See : Literature espaguole par James I'itsmaurice-KeUy, Traduction 
de Henri D. Davray, Paris, 1904, p. 162. " Malgre sa defaite Castilleja 
trouve toujours ses admirateurs . . .. il s'imposa a Chapelain, il fut 
imite par Sarrasin, Bertaut ct Voiture; et il merite son succes, puis- 
que ce vrai poete represente avec eclat une ecole poetique qui a le gout 
du terroir espagnol, ecole que troic siecles de mode predominante 
n'ont pu detruire." This statement, however, must be taken with due 
reserve. M. Morel-Fatio, in his article L'Espagne en France — com^ 
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loquial of all Spanish poets, not excepting even Torres 
Naharro ; at the same time he likes to display his Latin, and 
inserts Latin epigrams in his poems.* After the manner 

mint la France a cottnu et compris VEspagne depuis le moyen dge 
jusqu'a nos jours, in Etudes, sur I'Espagne (Paris, 1888) does not 
refer to any influence exercised by Castillejo, of whom, however, 
lie quotes a long passage. (Dedication of the poem El autor y su 
plutha, p. 24). Of the poets mentioned here not much is known; 
they graced the circle of the Hotel Ramliouillet and adhere to the 
style of tie Prccicux. Jean Chapelin (1595-1674) first became known 
as the translator of Guzman de Alfarache; he wrote an introduc- 
tion to Marino's Adone, and a Pucelle in 24 cantos; if Castillejo 
influenced him it could be only through Marino. Vincent Voi^re 
(1598-1C48), son of an Amiens wine merchant, protege of the Due 
d'Orlcnns. in whose household he held an ofhce, of the Comte d*Avaux 
and he Cardinnl <lc la Vnlctic, gained through their influence entrance 
in the cliarnicd c'rcle. Morel-Fa io (.bid,) thinks that the famous 
exile Antonio Perez, Philip ITs unfortunate secretary, who main- 
tained a precarious living by writing witty begging letters to the 
grandees of (he French court, may have influenced VoiTdre whose tal- 
ents were frittered away in his efforts to please the ** inner circle **, 
and in whose poems occur innumerable obscure allusions, incomprc- 
hcnsihtc o (he outsider, so (hat here (he influence of some of (^stillejo's 
works, like the Fiesta de las chamarras may be found. Jean FVangois 
de Sarrahin (1604-1655) is now so far forgotten that few histories of 
French literature mention his name. In his trifling verses addressed to 
the Piicieuscs and Prdcieux, though not devoid of talent, he lacks 
entirely any serious purpose. He followed the Spanish poet, cast- 
ing a dcak of easy bantering verse about little every-day affaTS. If 
Sarrasin had devoted h'mself to more serious pursuits he might have 
gained dis inction as a prose writer, for his Conspiration de Waltcn* 
stein (1654) does not lack merit. Of somewha*. greater importance it 
"le sage" Jean Bertaut (1554-1611). Like Sarrasin he was bom in 
Caen, became a G)unsellor under Henri HI, and under Henri IV 
Grand Almoner to the Queen. He died Bishop of S^ez. In hit little 
hyper-sentimental quatrains and couplets he may have been influenced 
by Castillejo. In 1659 Ber aut traveled in Spain and paid a visit to 
Calderon, who, he says, appeared ignorant of the rules of the dranuL 
(Morel-Fatio: L'Espagnc en France, p. 53) 

1 " Quid levins vento ? f ulmeti ; 
quid fulminc? flamma; 
quid flamma? mulier; 
quid muliere? nihil." (Contra el cwtor, p. 141.) 
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of his time he greatly indulges in plays with words and 
letters. They are scattered all through his works, together 
with bold antitheses which sometimes border on the irre- 
verent.* Daily life, fashion, health and pleasure resorts, 
ailments and their treatment, the manner of traveling, a life 
now of poverty, now of affluence — all these are referred to 
in the Obras.* 

He does not quote his authority for these lines. A further confirma- 
lion of his fondness for popular expressions is given hy Thomas 
Xiinencs de Emhun y Val in: La Icngua cspanola en cl sigh de oro 
(Zaragosa, 1897), which contains a caldlogo de hispanismos, locuciones, 
y giros gramaticales, tornados de las ohras de algunos clasicos. The 
author enumerates fifty colloquialisms found in Castillejo against 
twenty-two in Torres Naharro, seven in Boscan and only five in Gar- 
cilaso. 

^ Puns like : 

" No alegucis por ' leonndo ' 
Habeis perdido el ' leon ' 
Y quedas'.es en la 'nada'. 

(Fiesta de las ckamarras, p. 161.) . . 

are too abundant to be quoted. We find '* Nunca hileis sino lana ** 
(A una beata moza, enviandole una rueca, p. 165), 'Mlamar el negro 
Juan Blanco" (A la cortesia, p. 235), Porque en muy bien se diga, mas 
no se siente, el laso", and **tanto en hora huona" (cnhorabuena mean- 
ing ** congratulations " : both from Enhorahucna del dcsposorio de Don 
Pedro Laso de Costilla, p. 189), " Que in cosa cabc no hay cabc" (Con- 
diciones de las mujeres, inc. p. 189). In this work especially (he poet 
resorts to all sorts of familiar terms, "como el pueblo suele fablar i 
su ve^no", although he adds occasionally a little Latin: "'Romano 
vivito more". (Dialogo de las condiciones de las mujeres.) He says: 
" Pregonando la feria segun ganastes en ella ", " llamar cl negro mor- 
«no'\ " — una golondrina no hace verano", *'A1 hambre no hay mal 
pan ", " la mancilla de la mora con mora verde se quita ". In El 
autor y su pluma we have "dejar en cueros" and 'Mas muchei 
<nientas y sumas y cartas de gran cuento". A pun on Castillejo and 
xastillo, and the complaint that he was left in a "smothered mate" 
(mate ahogado), and that his game was bad from the start, (mal 
•entablado) occur in Querella contra Fortuna, p. 209.) 

« The two Libreas, Condiciones de las mujeres, Vida de corte. Trans* 
:Jiguracion de un Vizcaino, Alabanza del palo de las Indias, Estando 
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It would not be difficult to reconstruct the life of the 
period in many details by studying Castillejo's Trovas. 

The last part of the Obras contains devotional poetry 
which is, like most of the period, merely conventional, and 
vastly inferior to the poet's secular works. In liveliness of 
diction and poetic interest he is far superior to most of 
the religious writers of his time* It appears that the ma- 
jority of the poems owe their origin to outside suggestions. 
La visitacion de Santa Isabel and La invencion de la eras 
bear the superscriptions: ''a instancia de una sefiora." 
Even where he appears most serious Castillejo retains his 
peculiarities. He cannot omit a pun on the trite subject of 
Eva and Ai^e * or the heaping of metaphors, as in the Torre 
de tncnto, so in Cancion a nuestra Sefwra viniendo en la 
mar (p. 246) where he likens keel, masts, prow and sails to 
senses, desires, faith and reason. 

We may safely assume that neither Castillejo's Obras de 
devocion, nor his ecclesiastical position represent his true 
attitude toward religion. How and why the clerical career 
was chosen by young noblemen, he himself tells in the 
Didlogo de la vida de corte : 

"Y por via 
De la iglesia no saria 
Mai librado de partido, 
Si de cualquier canongia 
pudicse ser provcido.** (P. 215.) 

We may take for granted that he was rigorous in his 
outward observances; about his real feelings he hardly 

en los batios, Conparacion entre las Huelgas de Burgos y Belen de 
Valtadolid, 

> Cf. the dry, clironicle-like rendering of the versified gospel stories 
by Mosscn Juan Tallante (Cancionero general). 

* Himno d nuestra Senora, p. 246. 
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chooses to give any disclosure. Nor does he frequently 
touch on death, and where he does — it is more like a pagan 
philosopher than a devout Catholic. Once, in Vida bunta 
y descattsada, he unrolls before our eyes his ideal of a pure, 
temperate life, free from sordid cares, neither fearing death, 
nor wishing for it : 

" Y que la mucrtc que cries, 
En tanto que no la vecs, 
Porquc no (c de |)Ostrcnias, 
En ningun ;ienipo la lemas, 
Ni tanpoco la des6es." (P. 173.) 

On the great question of the life hereafter he enters only 
once, in the Villancico : 

" Algunr. vcz 
Oh pensamiento 
Seras contento — " (P. 129.) 

The following lines, in their simplicity and pathos, may 
serve as a fitting epitaph to a life full of unrequited longings, 
thwarted aspirations, and stern, disillusioning trial: 

"Lo no alcanzado 
En esta vida, 
Ella perdida 
Sera hallado. 
Que sin cuidado 
Del mal que siento 
Seras contento." 
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J. 

Priv. Fcrd. I 
L'rc secrclariatus & provisionis pro Chrophoro (sic!) Castilcio. 

Ferdinandus etc. quum animadverteremus conueniens & 
perque opportunus esse Principi in domesticos faniiliares 
prcscrlini cins ardua ncj^olia rcs(|nc privalas Iractatiiros cos 
viros assumi in quibus syncera fidclitas ingcnij vigor rcruni- 
qnc gercndaruni dcxtcritas & diligcntia ac induslria conspician- 
Uir, hosqtie fidelis nobis dilecti Chrophori Castilleio niorum 
probitatcm ingcnij acumen rerumque gcrendarnm peritiam 
sedulamque fidelitatem solertemque diligentiam in multis nos- 
tris negotijs per eum cognovcrimus ut in solita sua fidelitate 
ac sedulitate erga nostrum servitium non solum pcrseveraret 
verum de lure vel consuetudine, vel quomodo libet alias po- 
terit in futurum, nee non cum voluntate & consensu Magni- 
fici fidelis sincerique nobis delecti Gabrielis de Salamanca, 
Comitis Ortemberg liberi Baronis in Greyenstain & Karls- 
pach supremiquc Consiliarij de Tliesaurarij nostri qualis et 
praecipue in eius absentia quascumque Tras nVas cuiuscumque 
qualitatis fuerint ad nos subscribendas deferre ac dcmum (ut 
sccrclariorum moris est) ille fidclilcr subscribcre cl cxpcdirc: 
ac quaecumque consilia nVa lil>crc tanquam Icgittinuis (sic) 
nr. sccrclarius ingrcdi ibique Tras & supplicationes Icgcrc, de- 
cretaque consilij signare, ac omnia alia et singula facere, 
fcrere, et exercere quae ad huiusmodi secretariatus officium 
pertinent seu quoquemodo spectant; nee non ingenij sui dex- 
teritatisque comodiora et utiliora nobis fore viderit pro- 
curarit et consularit, danma et incomoda nVa semper avcr- 
tendo qualicumque impedimento cessante, ut nobis coram 

"7 
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promisit et narravit et eidem pro interventione sua provis- 
ionem (liiorum cquortnn ad rationcni ac decern ilorenos Khenc. 
pro quolibet equo singtdis mcnsibus ac anniiam pcnsioncm 
centum aliorum similium Rhene, florens leuandas, exigendas 
recuperandas per ipsum de comisione & mandato praefati 
Comitis nostrorum familiarum superintendente ac thesaurario 
nVo quail a iideli nobis dilecto Joannes Lobl nVo pecuniarum 
magistro uel abatijs qui pro tempore fuerint n'ri Magistri 
pecuniarum & per has nVs potentes I'ras precipimus et dis- 
tricte mandamus praefato comiti ut expresse comitat et de- 
cernat dicto Joannis Lobl vel cuicumque pro tempore fuerit n'r 
magV pecuniarum, ut de provisione dictorum duonim equorum 
ad r'onem decem florenos Rhenen. pro quolibet equo singulis 
mensibus et annus pensione centum alienum florenos Rhenen. 
supra dictorum dicto Chrophoro Castillejo una vel pluribus 
sollutionibus singulis annis integro satisfaciant numerando 
sexto die huius praesentis mensis qua ad nr'm seruitium venit 
usque tum ad bene placitum nr'm ac aliam n'ram rcvoca- 
tionem. Hoc eum per presentes precipimus & mandamus eis 
vel eorum computum recipi & defalcari totum ideo quidquid 
de predictis provisionibus et pensionibus dicto Chrophoro 
legittime soluerint, acceptis suis quictantijs et cyrographijs. 
Quocirca niandannis expresse omnilnis & singulis oflTicialibus, 
aulicis & subditis n'rs cuiuscunque gradus et conditionis exis- 
tant ut praefatum Chropliorum Castillejo pro ordinario nVo 
secretario recipiant habeant et teneant; ipsumque honori- 
fice ac decentur tractent nee non omnibus et singulis gracijs 
pre-eminentijs libertatibus cxcmtionibus honoribus emolu- 
mentis utilitatibus (ut pracfertur) dictum secretarialus officium 
qnomodo libct conccrncntibns absc|uc ali<|ua contradidionc uti 
fnii potiri et gaudere permittant & ab alijs permitti faciant & 
ni eo n'ram et ipsius auctoritatem advertant quantum grandem 
n'ram charam (?) sibi exestimant et penam eis pro arbitrio 
n'ro imponendam maluerint. In quo facient n'ram expressam 
voluntaten. Haec testimonio Erass. Daij Tubing. Die xxx 
Septembris anno Dom. mdxxv. 
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II. 

Augustus 1536. 
(Four other Presentations on the same folio.) 

Presentatio Christophori de Castillegio, consiliarij et Sc- 
cretarij Regij ad Preposituram Collegiatae Ecclesiae Ar- 
deacen ^ vacuae per obitum Joannes Buessi ultimi possessoris, 
Direclij Adininistraloris l*atcnicnsis. 

III. 

Consensus in resignationem Prepositurae Eccliae. Ardeacen 
pro Chrophoro de Castillejo. 

Ferdinandus etc. Recognitum et notum facimus tenore pre- 
sentium universis etc. cum honorabilis dcnotus iidelis nobis 
dilectus Chrophoris de Castillejo Consiliarius et Secretarius 
noster sicuti nobis exposuit Preposituram Collegiate Ecclic. 
Ardeacen Patan Dioc. quam pacificc obtincat, cuius jus pa- 
tronatus seu presentandi ad nos tanquam Archiducem Austriae 
plene spectare dignoscitur. Honesto nobis denoto dilecto 
Stcphano Ahnigcr dictac collegiatae ccclac. canonico vel alicui 
altri digno et probo viro nostro accedente consensu resignare 
intcndat. Nos ciusdem Chrophori dc Castillejo humili pcti- 
tionc ac fidelibus gratis et utilibus servitjis quae nobis per 
multos jam annos prestiti, et ad hue prestare. 

IV. 

Expcctativa pro Christophoro Castilcgio. 

Ferdinandus etc, Recognitum et notum facimus tenore pre- 
attentis diuturnis fidelibusque et assiduis servitiis quae honora- 
bilis, iidelis, nobis dilectus Chrophoro de Castillegio (sic!) 
praepositus Ardeacen, Consiliarius noster et Secretarius, nobis 
aliquamdiu in Ilispania, ac dcindc, ab eo tempore quo ex 
Hispaniis ad Germaniam trajecinnis, ac Archiducatus nostri 

> Ardegge in Diocese Paasau. 
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Austriae gubernacula suscepitnus, non minus utilia commo- 
daque, in nobis g^ta, magna cum animi nostri satisfactione in 
hunc usque diem, curiae nostrae continue inherendo, indcfesse 
praestitit, nee non consideratione egregiis et praeclaris animi 
sui dotibus quibus tum eruditione ex ingenii dexteritate cum 
vigilantia et accurato veris gerendaris studio sua nobis dein- 
ceps opera frugifere impendere potest et debet, perpendentes 
etiam regia munificentia nihil magis esse dignum quam ut 
bene de se ac republica meritos viros decentibusque premiis 
muncrihusquc prosc(|uatur, virtutcsc|uc ipsasqtic pracclara 
aliqua cum gracia testetur et decoretur. — Nos itaque in 
praefatum Christophorum de Castillegio gratiae et muni- 
iicentiae nostrae munus conferre volentes, eundem expec- 
tantem ad unius vel pluris tam curatae quam simpliciae bene- 
ficia ecclesiastica, etiamsi praelaturae aut dignitates majores 
vel minores, fuerint ad quas tamen acceptandas ipse habilis sit 
de collatione nostra existent, quae per decessum, vel alio 
quovis modo, primo et immediate in regno nostro Hungariae, 
vel Bohemiae, vel inferioribus provinciis Archiducatus nostri 
Austriae vocare contigerit, miliaque altera a nobis antea pro- 
missa aut inscripta fuerint de quo ut quibus circiter quingentos 
aut sexingentos Floren: Rhen: in singulis annis percipere 
possit, nominavimus et deputavimus, pro ut ex certa scientia 
nostra per praesentes eunde nominamus et deputamus, ac 
etiam pro firmiori sccuritatc sua ad idem vel cadem beneficia 
ecclesiastica ex nunc, prout ex tunc, et ex tunc prout ex nunc 
praesentamus, et pro praesentata habere volumus, intendimus 
itaque ante omnes et singulos, si qui forsitan similes aut alias 
litteras * ad hoc obtinuissent vel in postero per inadvertentia 
aut quovis alio modo obtinere possent, admitti et praesentari 
debeat, sic tum ut cum pracfatus Christophorus sacerdotio 
eiusmodo fruetur, clerici officiis respondeat 

Haec testimonio etc 

Datum Praga, Die xxviii mensis Januarii mdxxxviii. 

^The original has: "letras." 
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V. 

Privilegia Ferdinandi I Regis, de anno 1530 usque I547. 
Consiliariatus pro D. Chrophoro Castillejo. 

Ferdinandus etc. — Cum deceat optimum quemque prin- 
cipem eorum opera in rebus agentis uti quoque fides et in- 
dustria ingenijque dexteritas ac diligentia et sedulitas multis 
modis est pcrfTccla, c(>s(|iic ila probalos ampliori gradu reddere 
xronspicuos quo ipsi alacriorcs officia fidcHssinie servitutis 
exiguant, et ceteris aninium et similia praestanda incendant. 
Repetentes ideo nobiscum apertissima Christophori fidei et 
perpetuae constantiae tuae testimonia, tuamque operam et in* 
dustriam, ut jam olim probata, sic etiam nobis in postrero 
Usui fore, et ob id cupianuis tc clariori titulo ct honore exor- 
narc, quo in bac tua crga nos animi promptitudinc consistas 
cetcrisque exempio sis, et sit nobis virtus et probitas et 
honor viri atque eruditio commendata. Te itaque, praefate 
Chrophore animo deliberato et ex certa nostra scientia con- 
siliarium nostrum fecimus etc. — Ita quod consilia nostra in- 
gredi valea*;, dummodo tum es quae meliora etc. decernes etc. 
. . . Quo vcro ad scrvitia nostra diligcntius attendcrc, ct c|uac 
tibi nostra nova obeunda iniunxerimus commodius efiicere et 
peragcre valeas. 

Constituimus et ordinamus tibi salariam et stipendium hon- 
estum quale solet ceteris Consiliarijs nostris dari. Man- 
dantes idcirco universis et singulis nj. Harj. testio eius appenso. 
Datum Pragae, xxv July 1534.* 

VI. 

1525-26. 

Offner Beuelh Cristophoro Castilegio sein Liforgeld vnd Pro- 

uision zu reichen. 

Wir Ferdinand etc. Ennbieten Vnnserem getreuen lieben 

> The ahbrcvinticns occur in (lie oriRinats and lead up to tto:k 
plirascs of Cliaiiccry Ijitiii with which everyone who would liave o(E* 
cial recourse (o these documents is thoroughly familiar. 
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Hannsen Tobli und gegenwarttigen rendaman Jeden h. gun- 
stigen vnnsem Pfenningmeister, Vnnser gnad und alles gut 
Wir haben vnnsern getrcvcn lieben Cristophoro Castilegio zu 
vnnsern hispanischen Secretarii mit zweien Pferdten, bis auf 
vnnser wolgefallen aufgenommend vnd bestelt, vnd iheme alls 
Jar, dieweil Er Vns alsz an vnnseren Dinst alls aignet auf 
jedes Pferdt Zehen Gulden Rh. fur vnndter Haltung und 
Livergelt vndt darzur des jars i C. gold provision, das ist in 
ainen Jare II C vnd XX Gulden Rh., durch Euch zu quatlen- 
berzeitten zu bczalen, bestimbt vnd bewilligt, Inhalt vnsers 
bestelbriefs so Jme darunter ausgewirht, und anemphelhen 
Euch demnach amtlich das cr dem gedachten vnsern Secretari 
nun hinfuro alle Jar dieweill Er vnns also an unserm Hof dint, 
bis auf vnser wolgefallen, solich abgeschriben II C und XX 
Gulden Rh. fur livergeld, vndterhaltung und Provision zu 
Quartember zeiten von vnnsertwegen ausrichtet und bezalet,. 
und mit der ersten bezalung zu zu dcr nachstkiinftigcn quat- 
teniber von heut. dato dises Brief es anzuraitten [rechnen] 
anfahet, und wir euch gewalt also geben werden, derhalb soil 
euch auf diszen vnsern bevelh vnd sein gebiirlich quittungen 
in euer Raittungen (Rechnungen) allzeit fiir gut Ausgab 
gelegt und aufgehobt (sic!) werden, Und Ir thut daran 
unscr crnstlichc Mcinung. 

Geben zu Tubingen den vi September Anno mdxxv. 

VII. 

Verweisungsbrief von Konig Ferdinand fiir Qiristoph v. 
Castilegio urn 1460 Ducaten Soldrest auf Confiscationem & 
Contrabande. 
Speier, am 25 April 1529. 

Pergament mit kaiserlichem Siegel.* 

^The seal is in an exceptional condition of preservation, red, about 
three inches in diameter, and affixed to the document by a strip of 
parchment. 
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Aufschrift. 
Von dycni hat cr criialtcn, laiit aniigend Aufmcrk Zettcl 
vnd Unkunde, so teutsch vnd welscht od. spanischen. 

Bte. Tracurdt. 

(other handwriting) 
ChristofF v. Castilegio, Solds vcrwcisung. 

1529. 25 April. 

Wir Ferdinand von Gottcs Gnaden in Ungam, Bohmen,. 
Dalmatien, Croatien etc. Konig, Infant von Hispanien, Erz- 
herzog zu Osterreich, Herzog zu Burgund, zu Steier, Kamthen, 
Grain und Wiirtemberger Grafc zu Tyrol — ^bekenncn offentlich 
niit dicscm Hricfc fiir nns iind iinscrc Rrbcn und N.ichkomnicn, 
als nns unscr j^clrcucr, lichcr Christoph von Caslilc^io, unscr 
Sccrctar, cine Zeit lang in Hispanien vorher, ehe Wir hinaus 
in unserc osterreich ischcn Lande kamen, gedient — und Wir 
ihm von derselben seiner Dienste wegen an seinem Sold und 
Lidlohn, nach Inhalt der Abraittung, derhalben mit ihm be- 
stehen, schuldig geworden sein: 

Kin tauscnd vicrhundert und sechs und sechzig Ducaten, 
den Ducatcn zu ncunzig Krcuzcru geraillcn. — 
Das Wir darauf ihm, dem v. Gastilegio, zugesagt und geredt 
haben — deren solches Archivi anitlich und mit diesen Briefe — 
dass Wir ihm oder seinen Erben die angezeigte Summe Du- 
caten von falligen der confiscierten Gutern, oder aber von 
Slrafen der Conlrabande so uns zustehen — und so uns eneigen 
werden, die vorhin von uns nicht vergeben sein — volliglich 
vergniigcn, cntrichtcn und bezahlcn sollen und wollen, ohnc 
Weigerung und Aufzug, cigentlich. — 

Urkunde dieses Briefs. 

Geben zu Speier, am funfzehten Tag dcs Monats Aprilis,. 
nach Ghristi, unseres lieben Herrn Geburt, im fiinfzehn hun- 
dert neun und zwanzigsten, unserer Reiche im dritten Jare. 

Ferdinand.* 

1 Sif;n manual of tlie King. The spelling of this document is nor- 
malized. 
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VIII. 

1532 — RKr.KNSRURr.. 

Emperor Charles V raises the nobility of the Castillejo fam- 
ily, Peter, John and Antony, as an acknowledgment of their 
own and Christobars merits. They are raised to knighthood 
and their coat-of-arms is enlarged. 

(Staats Arcliiv, Vienna, Amtsrcgistratur K. Karls V. Vol. 
16, fol. 112.) 

Nobilitatio et Armorum Amclioratio (pro Castillcio). 

Carolns etc. fideli nobis dilecto Petro de Castillcio, civi 
Civitatensi in regno nostro Castellae gratiam etc. 

Etsi hoc satis compertum sit, virtu tern ipsam semper solere 
esse seipsa contentam, qiiam, veluti certa premia sequuntur 
honos amplitudo ct gloria, attamcn, citm illi magnorum prin- 
cipum decreto ac teslimonio decoratur, eo se conspcctiorem 
cfficit homincscinc ad sc imitandnm invitat ct attrahit; ct, cum 
huiusniodi sint tui, praefati Petri, virtutcs animique dotes, ut, 
quemadmodum inter tuos equales eminent, ita etiam par sit, ut 
nostro testimonio omentur, quo et ipsi indies crescant et 
ceteros ad earum imitationem adducant. 

Accedant ad haec secretarii Christophori de Castillcio, fra- 
tris tuis, mcrita, (|ui scrcnissimo principt domino l^Tilinando 
Romanorum ac Hongariae et P>ohemiae rcgi, archiduci Aus- 
triac, fralri nostro charissimo, (sic!) ab ipsis incunabilis, non 
in Hispania modo sed in Gallia, Belgica et Germania et in 
utraque Pannonia et Bohemia nee in tranquillis sed in omnium 
turbatissimis et difficillimis temporibus, dum in Germania nunc 
haereses suppuUulant, nunc civiles contentiones suboriuntur, in 
Pannonia autem ct Austria saevissimus Turcharum tyrannus 
irruit et dum ipse f rater noster regni Bohemiae primum, deinde 
Hungariae et Romanorum tandem regias coronas accepit, ea 
fide industria diligentia ac prudentia servivit et in praesentia 
quoque servit, ut res omnes suas secretiores eius fidei et taci- 
tumitati commiserit ac hominem ad secreta quaeque et privata 
consilia admittit isque in his omnibus exequendis eum se prae* 
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Stat, ut maiores indies promereatiir, quae ofiicia cum eaque 
nobis grata sint, acsi nobis ipsis praestarentur, ilUim certe 
dignum iudicamus, quern nonniodo muneribus afficiamus verum 
etiam illius intuitu te ac Joannez et Antonium de Castilleio, 
alterum ex f rat re, alterum ex sorore nepotes vestros, nostra 
Caesarea munificentia decoremus, ut tua virtus illiusque merita, 
nostro testimonio approbata apud postcros mancant. Motu 
igitur proprio (etc.) vos, praefatos Petrum, Joannem et 
Antonium de Castillejo nobiles militares tormentarios fecimos 
(etc.) — Hos cesareo statuentes edicto (etc.) — Quo autem tes- 
timonium hoc nostrum latius (etc.) antiqua, quibus hucusquc 
usus es, arma (videlicet scutum bipartitum, in cuius inferior! 
parte est caslruni album sivc argcnlum in campo rubco, in 
supcriore aulcni, (jiiac tertinm lanUnn ciusdcm sculi occupat, 
sunt tria lilia azurca in campo aurco,) — non modo per prae- 
sentes confirniamus, verum etiam haec illis adiungimus, vide- 
licet trcs Austriacas luscinias aurcas in campo azureo, atis 
expansis pedibusque et caudis extensis, quae superiorem locum 
habeant, ut quod hactenus bipartitum deinceps tripartitum 
deferat ; in circuitu autem scuti septem achanti, quorum tres 
inferiores in campo azureo, quatuor vero superiores in rubeo 
collocantur. In galea autem aureis et celestinis, rubeis et 
argenteis redimita laciniis super antiquorum regum aurea dia- 
demate luscinia aurea, ut in scuto, emineat, quemadmodum 
haec omnia melius etc. Volentes et auctoritate nostra caesarea 
decernentes (etc.) Aptique sitis (etc.) Nulli ergo omnino 
hominum liceat, haec nostrae creationis crectionis confirma- 
tionis armorum concessionis decreti voluntatis el gratias pa- 
ginam infringcre (etc.), poenam sexaginta marcharum auri 
puri, pro meditate fisco nostro caesareo altera vero parte Icsc 
applicantes. Harum testimonio litterarum (etc.) Datum Ra- 

tisponae, die , mensis. • . • , anno domini mdxxxii, imperii 

nostri xii regnorum vero nostrorum dicimo scptimo. 
Carolus. Admandatum etc 

A Valdcsius. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 



The first known collected edition of the works of Castillejo a|>peared 
■ at Madrid in 1573. It was expurgated by the Inquisition. Gayangos 
thinks that this is not the first edition (Ticknor's History of Spanish 
Literature, Spanish translation, Vol. 11, p. 500). This is also the 
opinion of Salv4, who describes the various editions in his Catdlogo^ 
Nos. 524, and foil. See also Gallardo, Ensayo, Vol. II, cols. 379-286. 
For Juan de Segura's Processo dt Cartas de Amores^ etc., which ap- 
peared at Venice in 1553, and which contains the unexpurgated text of 
Castillejo's Didlof[o de las Condiciones de las Mugeres^ see Salvi, Ca- 
tdlofcOt No. 1676, where the portion is printed that is omitted in all 
other editions. 

A manuscript copy of Castillejo's translation of Cicero's De Senectute 
and De Amicitia, together with the Didlogo del Autor y su Pluma, 
containing two dedications to an unknown patron, are in the Imperial 
Library, Vienna. 
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